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Introduction 


American Indian education is a neglected field of study. Few detailed 
works on the subject exist, despite the appearance of scholarly interest in 
Native American culture and heritage. Given the dearth of information in the 
field and especially the small number of compilations of the research which 
does exist, this volume may serve as a useful textbook on the topic. 

The articles were selected with several purposes in mind. First, the 
articles are helpful resource or reference materials. Some were selected 
because they initiate discussions of the topic under consideration or lead the 
reader to investigate other issues related to the original topic. In addition, the 
articles represent a wide range of research interests—from history of Indian 
education, sociology of Indian education, statistical studies of program 
effectiveness, and descriptions of innovative programs to what mainstream 
American culture can learn from Native American perspectives on the 
educational process. Given this wide range of research interests, this special 
topics edition stands in a sense as a primary source, revealing to both present 
and future scholars the topics in Indian education under investigation in 
1984. 

Guy Senese’s article ‘‘Promise and Practice: Important Developments in 
Wartime and Post-War Indian Educational Policy: 1940—1975”’ is the first 
article in this special topics edition. Senese, a graduate teaching assistant at 
the University of Illinois with an extensive background in Indian education, 
contends that despite the diversity of educational programming for Indian 
students, Indian education after WWII is an institutional monolith. Regard- 
less, he argues, of whether the program was an off- or on-reservation 
boarding or day school, or whether the student body was English language or 
tribal language dominant, schools were fundamentally alike in that each 
worked toward the goal of Indian assimilation. 

Especially in the context of Senese’s interpretation of recent American 
Indian schooling, Patricia Locke Flying Earth and Dean Chavers in ‘‘The 
Status of Indian Education’’ grant a valuable overview of contemporary 
attempts to improve Indian education. Flying Earth, presently an Indian 
educational consultant in South Dakota, and Chavers, former president of 
Bacone (Oklahoma) College and currently president of Dean Chavers 
Associates, are quite conscious of the social and cultural context in which 
Indian education operates. Mindful of this context, they discuss the present 
situation and the prospects for future Indian educational advancement. 

University of Montana sociologists John M. McQuiston and Rodney L. 
Brod explore cultural biases of contemporary American education and the 
effect of such biases on Indian education in ‘*Structural and Cultural Con- 
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flict in American Indian Education.’’ Rather than blending cultures, they 
argue, American education teaches the dominant one, attempting to trans- 
mute outsiders into a systemic notion of what the culture should be. The 
native culture and contemporary American dominant cultures are fun- 
damentally so different that the transmission of knowledge cannot be facili- 
tated amidst attempts to modify American Indian culture. Brod and McQuis- 
ton conclude that contemporary American culture has brought about an 
educational structure which simply cannot remain in place if American 
Indians are to receive the benefit of the intergenerational transmission of 
knowledge within the educational system. 

Lee M. Little Soldier, professor of education at Texas Tech Univeristy, 
examines similar questions in ‘‘Indian Education: A Complex Issue.”’ Little 
Soldier questions the definition of the term ‘“‘Indian Education’’ and ex- 
plores its meaning in a variety of settings. The cultural conflicts of McQuis- 
ton and Brod provide a valuable backdrop for Little Soldier’s attempts to 
compare educational experiences for Indian students in diverse contexts. 

Following Little Soldier, Henrietta Whiteman explores the relationship 
between the present call for educational excellence and Indian education in 
**Educational Excellence: An Indian Perspective.’’ Whiteman, an effective 
spokesperson for Indian educational causes and presently director of the 
Univeristy of Montana’s Native American Studies Program, maintains that 
traditional Indian education systems were diverse and tribal-specific, and 
that they utilized culturally effective teaching methods and concepts. More- 
over. she contends, they were educationally excellent and stand in stark 
contrast to the various white educational efforts, which have been historical- 
ly oriented toward assimilation. The theme of cultural conflict, as outlined 
by Brod and McQuiston, again emerges—this time in an article focusing on 
the meaning of excellence in a culturally diverse society. 

The director of the Native American Studies Program at Dartmouth 
College, Michael Dorris examines the forms that Native American Studies 
may take as well as the goals of such programs in ‘“Thoughts on Native 
American Studies: The Process of ‘Unlearning.’ ’’ Dorris, who also is a 
professor of anthropology at Dartmouth and author of Native Americans 
Five Hundred Years After and Guide to Research on North American 
Indians, contends that Native American Studies intrinsically challenges 
many of the prevailing assumptions of dominant society. Instead of celebrat- 
ing the past three hundred years of North American history as the glorious 
construction of a great society, such programs often view the period as an era 
of plague, enslavement, oppression, and struggle to avoid total genocide 
while adapting to rapidly changing conditions. As a result, he argues, the 
first great task of Native American Studies as a discipline is ‘‘unlearning.”’ 
By unlearning, Dorris means that false assumptions must be exposed, 
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negative and positive stereotypes must be isolated and dispelled, and a 
tradition of primary school Thanksgiving pageants undone. 

Following Dorris’s article, Joe L. Kincheloe and George H. Staley raise 
further questions about Native American Studies programs in ‘‘Indian 
Studies on the Reservation: No Easy Answers.’’ Kincheloe, an assistant 
professor of education at Louisiana State University in Shreveport and 
former chair of the education department of Sinte Gleska College (Rosebud, 
South Dakota), and Staley, the present chair of the general studies depart- 
ment at Sinte Gleska, agree with Dorris that Native American Studies 
involves a process of unlearning. Kincheloe and Staley contend, however, 
that when Indian studies is attempted in lay-controlled, democratic public 
school systems even on Indian reservations, such programs evoke consider- 
able opposition. Even tribally controlled private schools may experience 
intracommunity conflict concerning such programs. The article explores the 
categories of opposition which plague Indian studies. 

In light of these issues surrounding Indian studies, Dick Littlebear pro- 
vides a personal statement on the question in ‘‘Why I Advocate Bilingual 
Education and Linguistic Studies.’’ Littlebear, a field representative for 
Interface Consultants, Inc., and a doctoral student at Montana State Univer- 
sity in educational administration, confides that the article recounts his 
change of attitude toward bilingual education after a critical self- 
examination. At first, he says, he was totally against the teaching of native 
languages. However, the rediscovery of his own Cheyenne language meant 
so much to him that he has become an advocate of native language experi- 
ences as a basic component of the schooling of Indian peoples. 

Joe L. Kincheloe and Teresa Scott Kincheloe, an adjunct professor of 
education at Louisiana State University in Shreveport and former professor 
of reading education and anthropology of education at Sinte Gleska College, 
change the direction of the articles in ‘“The Radical Impulse: AIM’s Struggle 
for an Indian Educational Alternative.’’ In the article the Kincheloes address 
the development of the American Indian Movement (AIM) and its view of 
Indian education. Special attention is given to the educational philosophy of 
Russell Means and the members of the Yellow Thunder Camp in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, for there seem to be no better representatives of 
Indian radicalism in 1984. This radical view of Indian education is con- 
trasted with other important contemporary perspectives and the future of the 
radical impulse is considered. 

L. Brooks Hill and Philip D. Lujan, professors of communication at the 
Univeristy of Oklahoma, continue the examination of AIM and Pan- 
Indianism in ‘‘Symbolicity Among Native Americans.’’ Well-respected 
analysts of Indian education, Hill and Lujan have recently helped co-author 
a book entitled Native American Research Information Service: A Problem 
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for Community Development. In addition, Philip D. Lujan is the director of 
Native American Studies at the Univeristy of Oklahoma. Symbolicity refers 
to the tendency of people to organize their perceptions and experiences into 
symbols and symbol systems. The authors examine symbolicity among 
Native Americans, and based on this analysis of intracultural patterns they 
argue that American Indians are now in a position to parlay their increased 
symbolic awareness into more constructive accomplishments for tribal de- 
velopment and educational improvement. 

Teresa Scott Kincheloe examines the intercultural value of the study of 
Indian education in “‘The Wisdom of the Elders: Cross-Cultural Per- 
spectives.’’ Kincheloe asserts that mainstream American educators have 
much to learn from the examination of the role of the elders in traditional and 
modern Sioux culture and education. While avoiding the romanticization of 
Lakota culture and recognizing problems within the culture which are 
exacerbated by close relationships between young and old, the author points 
out many possibilities for application of Indian perspectives in age- 
segregated modern America. By providing a cross-cultural analysis of 
Lakota models of inter-generational learning, Kincheloe forces non-Indian 
Americans to look at their institutions in new ways and ask new questions of 
their educational practices. 

Hazel Whitman Hertzberg, a professor of history of education at Teachers 
College at Columbia University, analyzes the All Indian Pueblo Council 
School—the first school to be controlled by a tribal organization under the 
provisions of the Indian Self-Determination and Education Act of 1975. 
Hertzberg, who recently received widespread attention with a perceptive 
analysis of President Ronald Reagan’s Indian policy in The New Republic, 
sees her article in this anthology as a case study of the impact of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Act. The author details the transition of 
the Albuquerque Indian School from a BIA problem center to a hopeful and 
forward-looking tribally controlled school in Santa Fe. In her analysis of the 
transition, Hertzberg provides insight into the meaning of Indian self- 
determination in education. 

George A. Van Otten and S. Harry Tsutsui, geography professors at 
Northern Arizona University, examine some of the problems that have 
thwarted educators who seek to develop successful programs in Indian 
education in ‘Reflections on Indian Education.’’ Disturbed by disappoint- 
ing levels of Indian student achievement in higher education, Van Otten and 
Tsutsui attempt to identify some of the factors which contribute to such 
performance. In addition, the special programs in Indian education at 
Arizona’s three universities are examined for insight into the problem. 

Moorhead (Minnesota) State University professors Sandra L. Gordon and 
Barbara J. Boseker argue in ‘‘Enriching Education for Indian and Non- 
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Indian Students’’ that the emphasis in Native American educational pro- 
grams has traditionally been on acculturating Indian peoples into the domi- 
nant society. The authors argue that the focus of Indian programs should be 
on what can be learned from Native Americans. Such knowledge should be 
used to enrich education for all students, Indian and non-Indian. Gordon and 
Boseker then examine some specific examples of educational practices 
which they believe accomplish such enrichment. 

Carl G. Foster, a research associate in the College of Education at the 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte and a consulant with the BIA 
schools on the Navajo Reservation, examines a BIA educational program in 
**Knowledge, Skills, Attitude, Achievement: An Indian Program That 
Worked.’’ The Chinle Agency BIA conducted a seven-week summer sup- 
plemental special education program for eighty kindergarten through junior 
high school Navajo students, six teachers, six aides, and five support 
personnel. Foster contends that the program contributed to a significant gain 
in student achievement, a positive change in teacher and aide attitudes 
toward teaching, and greater parental participation in the children’s school- 
ing. 

In her article ‘‘Ethical Considerations for Planned Social Change in the 
Education of American Indian People,’’ Linda Sue Thomas analyzes four 
elements of social change in Indian education: 1) the speed of the change; 
2) the resistance to the change; 3) the motives for introducing the change; 
and 4) individual adoption of the change. Thomas, who has worked in Indian 
education around the country and is presently the director of admissions and 
records at Haskell Indian Junior College (Lawrence, Kansas), insists that 
ethical questions must be addressed before educational programs are un- 
dertaken. Such considerations are necessary, she argues, in an era in which 
legislators and politicians have insisted that Indian people change them- 
selves. 

On the subject of Indian educational programs Graham Hurlburt and 
Gurney Toews examine an Indian educational program in Canada in ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Employment, A Manitoba Model.’’ Hurlburt, the coordinator of 
the Native Student Learning Assistance at the University of Manitoba, and 
Toews, a teacher and counselor at the Manitoba Business, Learning, and 
Development Centre, examine a training center created by private compa- 
nies in Winnipeg, Manitoba, for young disadvantaged adults, many of 
whom are Native. The program concentrates on structured learning of 
business and industrial skills combined with supervised job experience 
leading to full-time employment. 

The last article in this edition is Donald A. Barlow’s ‘‘The Process of 
Native American Influence on the Education of Native American Chil- 
dren.’’ Barlow, the coordinator for Indian education in the Spokane, Wash- 
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ington, public schools, asserts that most Indian children attend public 
schools, not BIA-controlled institutions. Because of this situation, Barlow 
wants to understand the dynamics of Native American influence in the 
decision-making process in public education systems. Thus, he examines 
the role of the Indian community of the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation in the 
formulation of school policy in the public schools there. Based on his study, 
Barlow presents a set of recommendations which may be valuable to Indian 
educators in circumstances similar to the Coeur d’Alene model. 


Joe L. Kincheloe 
Teresa Scott Kincheloe 
George H. Staley 
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Introduction 


The ship of Indian education has rarely strayed from the current of 
American social and political development, and the 1940-1975 period is no 
exception. Wartime economy, post-war reorganization, growth of service 
and industry economy, the cold war, the development of the American 
post-war leadership posture: each of these and other changes affected gov- 
ernment policy on the education of Indians. 

During this period one can note the changes in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) educational philosophy and policy and can see how the shifts from 
limited academic to vocational and back to limited academic emphasis 
reflect the vision of Indian future as prophesied by Bureau chiefs. Changes 
in Bureau policy on school facilities have also shown that the BIA responded 
to pressure from those who wished, during the 1950s, to get the Indian off 
the reservation and into gainful employment and that under different, but 
nonetheless persuasive, forces the Bureau began in the 1960s to de- 
emphasize the off-reservaton vocational boarding school to place new stress 
on public and day school operations and academic curricula. 

These are but a few examples which point to some of the clearest 
generalizations about Indian education. 

First, for all its diversity of facilities—the off-reservation boarding 
school, the bordertown boarding school, the on-reservation day and board- 
ing school, the state public school, the mission school, the community 
contract school—Indian education was remarkably uniform from 1940 to 
1975. True, facility policies diverged, for example, in the off-reservation 
boarding school and in the day school. The boarding schools were aimed at 
students from broken or unstable homes and students for whom no other 
school was available. The day schools served a homogenous local communi- 
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ty. The boarding schools were targeted to acculturate ‘‘backward’’ reserva- 
tion Indians whose English language skills were poor. The public schools 
were entrusted to teach the more highly assimilated pupils. Despite the 
variety of approaches, the net effect was an institutional monolith. Schools 
were designated by type as each would best serve the goal of Indian 
assimilation into the post-war service and industrial economy—usually off 
the reservation. 

Much of the activity during the immediate post-war period was an effort to 
“*get the government out of the Indian business.’’ The government, through 
pressure from Congress, made a massive attempt to ‘‘terminate’’ the special 
wardship of the Indian population. Control over Indian education was 
included. Indian students were encouraged more and more to attend public 
school, and curriculum in the boarding schools turned even more toward 
preparing the Indians for their ‘‘place’’ in society. 

The 1960s witnessed a moderate move away from these policies. Indian 
pressure groups, failure to terminate several reservations, and the belief that 
Indian education had failed were all part of the shift. The Indian Self- 
Determination in Education Act of 1975 was the culmination of an attempt to 
right the wrongs of termination, yet the fact that the 1970s saw no reduction 
in effective Bureau control has been lost on the majority of scholars of Indian 
education. For many, “‘reform’’ has become a magic word meaning rebirth. 
Faith does not dim in the belief that reform is part of an evolutionary process 
whereby the disenfranchised are recognized and their lot improved through 
the processes of democratic reform. Research into the facts and the con- 
sequences of Indian education show that this, regrettably, was not the case. 


Part I: The War Years 


“In the great offensive now beginning on European soil, Indians will 
continue to serve with distinction in almost every military job. These 
comrades in arms are the sons and grandsons of the toughest enemy we white 
Americans ever fought.’”! 

The Second World War had a tremendous impact on the American Indian, 
as boys from every reservation in the country joined the armed forces to 
**back the attack’’ overseas. Thousands of Indian families sought defense 
work in the cities. Like the rest of the nation, American Indians were 
mobilized to meet the production and manpower demands of a wartime 
economy.” 

For many Indians, this was the first extensive contact with white America. 
In addition to the 24,000 Indian men who entered the fighting force, those 
who went to defense jobs in industry were given an abrupt introduction to 
work American-style. The numbers were unprecedented. The Santee Sioux 
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reservation suffered a 65 percent depletion in population. A full quarter of 
the total Navajo population left also, and many of those from both groups did 
not return. Those who did would have a profound effect on the minds of 
reservation people all over the country.° 

The annual reports of the Secretary of the Interior promoted the image of 
an Indian people soundly thumping for an allied victory. Tribes-people 
donated food and clothing and sponsored war bond pow-wows. By June 30, 
1944, war bond sales to Indians totaled fifty million dollars. The Secretary 
cited a few examples of individual sacrifice. 


A Sioux boy sacrificed his pet colt which brought $925 in securities. An 
old longhair wept when told that he could not donate 320 acres of land 
to the cause. . . . In Alaska many isolated villages have sacrificed the 
white man’s food and clothing in order to buy bonds.* 


Not only were Indian people eager to contribute to the war effort, but they 
were adequately prepared to take an effective role by dint of the form and 
type of education received during the pre-war years. The Secretary reported: 


The effectiveness of the training offered in the Indian vocational 
schools throughout the decade just ended has been demonstrated by the 
rapid advancement of vocational school graduates to noncommissioned 
and technical grades in the armed forces, and by the large number of 
youg men and women who have been employed in war work demand- 
ing high manual skill.° 


At the same time Indian schools were working to prepare students in 
vocational training, both the day schools and boarding schools were suffer- 
ing a 20 percent drop in enrollment. At the time of the war, the pattern of 
enrollment and type of facility available to Indian students had become 
relatively stable after years of policy change. The major and perhaps parent 
institution was the off-reservation boarding school.° From the 1890s to the 
present these schools have provided the institutional outlines against which 
subsidiary Indian schools were planned. The teens and 1920s saw the growth 
of the reservation day school. Indeed, beginning in 1904 there was a move to 
close or consolidate Indian boarding schools. Two of the most famous 
institutions were affected by the change. In 1912 Hampton began, for the 
first time, limiting enrollment to blacks. Carlisle was closed during World 
War I and used, for that period, as a barracks. By 1927 there were 18 
off-reservation boarding schools. During the 15 years after the Merriam 
Report in 1928 they were reduced to half their original number.’ This shift 
from the use of off-reservation boarding schools to day schools on the 
reservation was prompted by two forces: the fact that day school education 
was less expensive; and the influence of reformers, before and after Mer- 
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riam, who argued that boarding school education was not humane, that it 
took children too far from home and forcibly assimilated them. A third 
reason for the change has been argued—that boarding schools were seen by 
policy makers as less effective in assimilating Indian children. Better that 
they learn habits of industry, hygiene, and decorum from the white day 
school teacher and her family.* 

Whatever the causes for change, by 1944 the boarding school came back 
into favor. A Congressional subcommittee wrote: 


The Indian Bureau is tending to place too much emphasis on the day 
school located on the Indian reservation as compared with the opportu- 
nities afforded Indian children in off-the-reservation boarding schools 
where they can acquire an education in healthful and cultural sur- 
roundings without the handicap of having to spend their out-of-school 
hours in teepees, in shacks with dirt floors and no windows, in tents, in 
wickiups, in hogans, or in surroundings where English is never spoken, 
where there is complete lack of furniture, and where there is an active 
antagonism or an abysmal indifference to the virtues of education.? 


After a decade of reforms which provided increased day school education, 
World War II brought a renewed interest in Indian assimilation. The war 
caused a reduction in budgets for reservation day schools. Despite the efforts 
of parents and Indian service workers to keep these schools open and 
functional, the funding cuts were too deep. In addition, many reservation 
families and servicemen had left the schools, causing a substantial enroll- 
ment decline of about 12 percent.'° 

These factors alone did not explain the increase in boarding school 
emphasis, for the boarding schools were also suffering declines in enroll- 
ment. The boarding schools were designed to provide a vocational educa- 
tion. This was efficacious for wartime economy, and also worked to satisfy 
the desire of Indians who began to seek this kind of education. Men who left 
for the war and families in defense work saw clearly the type of education 
which an Indian would need for a place in the white man’s world. The 
Secretary’s report of 1944 reads: 


The annual Indian Service summer school, primarily for the inservice 
training of employees of the Education Division, has for the last two 
years been oriented towards war and post-war problems, encouraging a 
consideration of revised vocational curricula in the light of post-war 
needs. New teachers have found the summer school most effective as 
an introduction to the program of Indian education.'! 


Clearly, Indians who saw what was ahead in the American economy were 
seconded by the Indian Service educational programmers. 
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In March of 1945, John Collier resigned as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, ending an era which, highlighted by the ‘Indian New Deal’’ and the 
Indian Reorganization Act, was most notable for bringing Indians within 
moderate reach of the political process in America. With Collier’s resigna- 
tion, the Indian service, under the commissionership of William A. Brophy, 
accelerated the changes already taking place in the Indian Service. Gestures 
toward increasing Indian self-sufficiency , made during Collier’s administra- 
tion, were cut short, in favor of a new movement to get the Indian into the 
mainstream American economy. The reasons given for this change centered 
on the admission of the fact that the reservation resources could not ‘support 
the population.’’'! There may be a need, however, to look for other answers. 
In the same year, 1945, the Secretary reported that, although resources were 
insufficient for Indians, ‘‘recent experience has demonstrated the facility 
with which the resources on Indian lands could be developed for the national 
benefit.’’!* 


More than a billion and a half board feet were cut and removed from 
Indian forests. . . . In the calendar year 1944 Indians earned a total 
income of more than $15,000,000 from their beef and dairy herds—an 
increase more than $1,000,000 over the previous year. . . . [Indians] 
produced . . . cereal crops valued at $5,000,000 . . . other crops with a 
value of $3,500,000. Indians increased food production at home. '* 


Increases in food production and a realization of resources available on 
Indian reservations combined with a decreased wartime population, are not 
consistent with a claim that reservations could not ‘‘support the population’”’ 
any longer. In reality, wartime exploration of natural resources certified that 
Indian lands were indeed richer in resource capital than anyone had thought. 
Indian education policy operated increasingly with the aim to remove 
Indians from the reservation and fit them for positions as manual workers in 
the post-war economy. 

During the war, the drop in school enrollment was steady if not dramat- 
ic—as the following table shows: 


TABLE 1 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT DURING WORLD WAR TWO 





1942 1943 1944 





Non-Reservation boarding 6,513 5,680 5,363 
Reservation boarding 5,609 5,268 5,162 
Day pupils in boarding schools 1,697 1,296 1,348 
Special consolidated schools 4,150 3,409 3,609 
Day schools 7,870 6,554 6,346 


TOTAL 25,839 22,207 21,828 
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Despite the changes in enrollment during those years and a renewed empha- 
sis on vocational training, the curricular policies of the Indian school 
reflected the growing social emphasis upon assimilation. Since the off- 
reservation boarding school began to receive the greatest emphasis, begin- 
ning in 1944 we can see that bringing Indian children off the reservation 
became a higher priority. However, in 1941 the Manual for the Indian 
School Service showed a firm commitment to re-acculturation for all Indian 
students. '* 

The types of schools available at this time were the mission school, the 
public school (in which each student of one-fourth or more Indian blood was 
subsidized by the government), the Indian day school, the reservation high 
school (for boarders and day students), and the off-reservation boarding 
schools. The Indian school service did not have a uniform course of study at 
this time. It had been eliminated since 1936, and was not reinstated until 
1953.'° However, the Manual made clear that teachers of Indian students in 
all schools were under a uniform department mandate. Indian students were 
in a school that ‘‘is an agent of society for the development of desirable 
social attitudes.’’'? However, contrary to the military legacy written by the 
boarding schools of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
Indian school reflected the emphasis on ‘‘progressive’’ methods for ‘social 
control.”’ 


Reformation or regeneration of potentially wayward children may be 
more rapidly and successfully effected in a desirable social environ- 
ment than in one made up solely of maladjusted or incorrigible chil- 
dren. . . . Efforts should be made to transfer such abnormal students to 
suitable institutions which can exercise continuing supervision over 
their actions rather than turn them loose on society. Corporal or degrad- 
ing punishments are prohibited. '* 


Certainly the period between 1941 and 1944 reflected the influence of 
Indian New Deal Policy in education. More local emphasis, the absence of a 
uniform course of study, Indian advisory school boards: these programs 
were the interest of New Deal reformers. However, while there was a small 
attempt at democratic process in the development of locally relevant educa- 
tion, the vast majority of decision-making and planning was a function of 
progressive educators in the Bureau: 


The federal government has obligated itself repeatedly in its treaties 
with Indian tribes to provide for the education of Indians so as to aid 
them in an adjustment to the dominant white culture and (a more 
recently recognized privilege) to conserve the values of their own 
culture. '® 
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However, the main emphasis in 1941 as it was in 1944, with resurgent 
boarding school emphasis, was vocational training: 


In the upper grades training for both boys and girls shall be largely 
vocational in character . . . so as to provide the student with well- 
rounded experience comparable to that which will be encountered in 
agriculture or industry after graduation.”° 


After the war, many Indians returned to the reservation. There was, 
however, no corresponding growth of the day school. Data, which are 
exclusive of the Navajo, show that 12 schools which enrolled only day 
pupils remained closed for lack of funds.”' At the same time, Indians began 
more and more to see the important need for schooling in the ways of the 
white world. The Indian Service continued with greater emphasis in the 
drive to educate Indians for manual labor. 

Willard Beatty, Director of Education, wrote: 


The idea that an educated man can work with his hands and remain 
respectable—and the belief that it is a legitimate duty of schools to 
prepare boys and girls to earn a living—are typically American points 
of view. The Latins to the south of the U.S. and the citizens of many 
European nations do not accept either concept. The vocational empha- 
sis in Indian schools is therefore in the best American tradition.?” 


The shift to vocational education was certainly increasing. Commissioner 
Brophy claimed, in 1947, that wise administration of Indian land by the 
Bureau would result; ‘‘that, through the development of these resources for 
effective use by Indians it [the government] may remove itself as trustee and 
withdraw the public services which it now provides for the Indian pop- 
ulation.’’?> He claimed that, at the [then] present state of development, the 
apparently vast resources on or under Indian lands would not support the 
Indian population.”* 

No one must mistake the resurgent drive for vocational education as an 
attempt to place the Indian in on-reservation employment. The Pine Ridge 
Vocational Survey, completed by the Bureau in 1939, cited that ‘‘only eight 
of 128 boys were making a living from reservation resources,’’ and despite 
the fact that a study of job opportunities on the reservation revealed very few 
paying jobs, ‘‘the survey recommended a reservation-centered vocational 
training program for both boys and girls . . . to prepare them for making a 
living on the reservation’’*> (emphasis added). 

Despite the difficulty of developing Indian resources to benefit Indian 
people, removal from the big urban centers and emphasis on industrial 
education was not the answer to this problem. Community development 
programs, while limited in thier ability to generate the capital required for 
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large-scale development, had not been a failure, yet the progress they made 
during the 1930s and the war years would be ignored in favor of relocation in 
the 1950s. 

Relocation and termination were part of a different political climate which 
followed the war. Returning after the conflict, Indian people saw education 
as a way to participate in the white world. This nascent cosmopolitan spirit 
emerged in two forms: first, that Indian people should equip themselves for 
bigger roles in national economic life, and second, that Indian leadership 
would now bring a greater sophistication to the negotiating table. At the 
same time American government was developing a new role in world 
affairs. To serve as a leader in the post-war economy, America needed 
trained manpower, it needed to rebuild markets which could not rebuild 
themselves, it needed to find new sources of raw materials for the growth of 
industry and technology. Indian people could be of small benefit for the 
manpower requirement, except, in some isolated cases, as they could be 
used as a source of intermittent cheap labor. Their land figures more greatly 
in the other enterprise—rebuilding and refueling American industrial might. 
All this was growing in a climate where the government reacted as counter- 
poise to the political hegemony of the communist world. 

Between the years 1945 and 1948, each report of the Secretary of Interior 
is a dual warning. First, wary of the threat of 2a ‘‘unstable peace,’’ he wrote 
that America must be warned that resources had been dangerously depleted. 
Second, he cautioned that, if we did not develop new sources of raw 


materials, we would be in a precarious position.” It was no accident that the 
year 1946 saw the Indian Claims Commission set up to pay tribes dollar 
value in exchange for land entitled to them by treaty. It is also no coincidence 
that this clarion call for resource development was connected to the develop- 
ment of policies to terminate federal supervision of Indian lands and a return 
to a policy of assimilation in education. Both programs ostensibly were set 
up to give Indians full ‘‘rights and responsibilities’’ as American citizens. 


Part II: Post-War Directions 


The Indian child attending the Federal elementary boarding school 
makes a more rapid adaptation to the white culure pattern, learns 
English more rapidly, and is more successful in his academic achieve- 
ment than the day school pupil.?’ 


During the late 1940s and 1950s the boarding school once again began 
receiving its due share of the credit as the most effective acculturation 
weapon in the BIA arsenal. In addition, boarding schools were being 
developed to serve as educational depots between the reservation and labor 
in urban industry. 
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During 1948 a total of 1,335 Navajo students were enrolled in off- 
reservation boarding schools. . . . A special program [was] developed 
which was designed to give a useful command of English, a basic 
elementary education and vocational skills within a 5-year period. 
Careful tests of academic achievement and of English mastery [were] 
given at intervals. On-the-job employment training opportunities 
[were] arranged . . . and every effort [was] made to find them per- 
manent placement away from the reservation.7® 


At the same time these relocation education efforts were being made, 
leases for the development of mineral resources were granted at an unprece- 
dented rate and ‘‘accomplished by private enterprise . . . because Indians 
have lacked experience and the heavy capital requirements.’’*? Withal, the 
Secretary felt confident to announce: 


through education . . . and through the development of community 
organization [the Indian administration has moved] toward the final 
objective of bringing Indians into fuller possession and use of their 
resources and the adaptation of their cultures to the life in modern 
America.*° 


In truth, Indians were being encouraged to leave the reservation at an 
unprecedented rate and were training for industrial occupation, not for 
‘*fuller possesion and use of their resources.”’ 


The work to educate Indians for cultural adaptation continued apace in the 
fifties. Willard Beatty wrote that Indians must be taught to appreciate the 
value and meaning of time. Without that, he argued, they would be forever 
at a disadvantage in the jobs for which Indians would be trained. He said that 
Indians would be better for an understanding of ‘‘our clockwork civiliza- 
tion’’ and suggests one possible means to encourage this. 


It would be interesting [he wrote] to see what could be accomplished by 
a dozen inexpensive watches, to promote among day school children 
the regularity which we consider so important. It is clear that the 
average boarding school is so slavish to clocks that it does not make 
much difference whether individual children have them or not.*! 


More and more, the boarding school program emphasized the develop- 
ment of ‘‘good work habits and desirable attitudes toward work.”’ 


Emphasis [was] placed on putting in an honest day’s work in a voca- 
tion. The equivalent of three-fourths time [was] spent in vocational 
instruction and in performing the skills of a trade, one-fourth time in 
related instruction and in the requisites of good living in any communi- 
ty. 
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Curiously, however, employers made it clear to the Bureau that vocational 
education per se was not important. 


Employer after employer seemed to feel it did not make much differ- 
ence what kind of machine the student had worked. . . . The important 
thing was not to learn all the possible things that a machine could do but 
to realize a few things about the nature of machines (1) that a machine is 
very powerful, (2) that it operates without intelligence and in accord- 
ance with a fixed pattern of performance, (3) that the student, by 
controlling the switch and other operating gadgets on the machine, can 
control it; but by neglecting to exercise this control, the machine can 
become exceedingly dangerous, and seriously injure the operator.*° 


Students were spending three-fourths of their learning time in ‘‘vocational 
education’’ programs in preparation for repetitive assembly line factory 
work skills which they could be taught in a short time. Indeed, the only 
serious problem employers had about Indian workers was the fact that they 
might be forced off the line and onto the disability rolls. For what purpose, 
then, was a three-quarter-time vocational education program designed? That 
question, for the purposes of this article, must remain rhetorical. 

The Indian school had gone without a uniform course of study since 1936. 
The uniform course had been dropped under pressure of reform policy which 
maintained that such a program did not take the unique aspect of each tribe 
and reservation into account. With a return of an attempt to ‘‘de- 
Indianize’’** the Indian and in answer to a need for a direction toward 
relocation, the Minimum Essential Goals for Indian Schools was published 
in 1953. 

This program contained nine levels and included content and method 
recommendations. There is no great hint of the bicultural-bilingual direction 
taken by the various curricula developed in the late thirties and forties. In 
**Suggested Activities and Techniques’’ for levels 5 and 6 in the social 
studies, students are asked to 


know about people who have made significant contributions to Amer- 
ica.” [Among the famous figures were Sequoyah] a mixed-blood 
Cherokee Indian, [who] observing the advantages shared by the whites 
as a resutl of written language, devised a syllibary [sic] for the writing 
of the Cherokee tongue.’’ [Kit Carson was also included and children 
were taught to think of him as a] famous scout and pioneer trapper . . . 
he has often been called ‘‘the Pathfinder.’’ Children will be interested 
to learn about him as they read adventure stories of that period. . . . 
They may trace some of his journeys over trails he explored. In some 


areas it will be possible to visit places that are remembered because of 
Kit Carson.*° 
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No mention is made of the fact that Carson was shown those trails by their 
great-grandparents, and one is left to wonder whether teachers would choose 
to visit Carson’s retirement home in Taos, or the canyon from which he 
rounded up and herded recalcitrant Navajos 300 miles to four years of 
captivity at Fort Sumner. 

Cross-cultural education never did feature much of this sort of knowl- 
edge. More attention was usually paid to indigenous arts and crafts and 
fostering the development of Indians’ exemplary ‘‘manual skill.’ However, 
the Minimum Essential Goals were an even further step toward the assimila- 
tion of Indian people through education. What was more significant, there 
now came a renewed emphasis upon a monolithic curriculum which could 
accomplish assimilation and accelerated relocation in a more efficient fash- 
ion applied consistently to all Indian school children under the aegis of the 
BIA. 

The schooling of Indian children during the late forties and early fifties 
was fraught with contradiction. Certainly, Indian policy as a whole was a 
study in irony during this period. The boarding school population rose. 
Boarding schools were renascent throughout the country. In 1948 half of all 
(60,000) Indian children in school were enrolled in public school. The 
Indian Service enrolled the other half, whose numbers were equally divided, 
between the boarding and the day schools. In addition, 8,000 Indian children 
attended mission schools and 22,000 were out of school, largely as a result 
of the lack of facilities. The majority of this group (15,000) were Navajo 
students on the vast, remote reservation which had always constituted a 
special problem for Bureau educators.*© 

In an achievement study commissioned by the Bureau, Dr. Shailer Peter- 
son noted the discrepancy in achievement between the public school chil- 
dren, who scored generally higher, and the boarding school group. He 
attributed this difference to the variation in language competency between 
**mixed-bloods,’’ a large group of which attended the public schools, and 
‘*full bloods,’’ who were predominant in boarding schools. He did not 
attempt to raise the question whether there was an important difference in the 
quality of education available between these two types of schools.*” Further 
on he noted that ‘‘the schools enrolling a greater proportion of full bloods 
(boarding schools) report these children are less responsive to test material 
based on non-Indian culture . . .’’° Yet, one must ask, why was this type of 
test administered if, as stated in the program of the U.S. Indian Service: 


The primary objectives of Indian schools are: To give students an 
understanding and appreciation of their own tribal lore, art, music, and 
community organization, to teach students through their own participa- 
tion in school and community government to become constructive 
citizens of their communities.*? 
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Clearly, these objectives flew in the face of the fact that relocation and 
termination pressure was increasing at a great rate. This statement was 
certainly a product of Indian New Deal reforms, and in the renewed climate 
of assimilation, it sounds almost quaint. If the Indian Service had not revised 
the objectives in their education policy program manual, revision in practice 
was well under way by 1950. The Indian Service employee civil service 
guide noted that education should ‘‘aid students in analyzing the economic 
resources of their reservation and in planning more effective ways of 
utilizing these resources for the improvement of standards of living.’’* At 
virtually the same time, the Interior Secretary was pushing for termination of 
federal responsibility over Indian lands and relocation. When applied to 
Indians, education for the ‘‘utilization of resources’? meant training to 
increase their self-sufficiency in the pastoral economy or ‘‘vocational’’ 
training to become useful factory employees who ‘‘know when to shut off 
the machine.’’ When applied to Indian land, utilization of resources meant 
that “‘in our expanding economy that calls for steadily increasing produc- 
tion, our Indian citizens must be counted on to contribute their talent and 
energies to our national wealth.’’*' Indian land must be available, and ‘‘in 
the current period of world tension, we must work aggressively to mobilize 
our resources . . . intelligently to meet any test which may confront us.’”4 

In the same report the Secretary argued that after 15 years of economic and 
community development during the Indian New Deal reforms, Indian family 
net income was $501 and that ‘‘many Indian groups found it difficult to gain 
a decent living from their limited land resources.’’** Certainly, these must 
not be the same meager resources which on the next page of the report are 
depended upon to ‘‘contribute to our expanding national economy.’’* 
Indian resources develdpment for the ‘‘national economy’’ and Indian 
resources development for Indian people were clearly two different things 
here. The same page in this report began a section on ‘‘Territories’’ which 
reads: 


Irresponsible propaganda attacks upon the United States as an ex- 
pansionist power bent on exploiting the peoples and resources of 
colonial areas receives its most incisive answer in the development of 
our territories.*° 


One can assume that here also “‘development’’ meant the same thing as it did 
with respect to Indians—there is development for colonial people, and there 
is development for the capital requirements of a world power. However, the 
Indian Service Education Manual reads that one of the objectives of educa- 
tion in all BIA schools, in addition to the teaching of ‘‘tribal lore’’ and 
“*vocational education,’’ would be “‘to give the students an understanding of 
the social and economic world immediately about them.’’*° Thus, there is no 
reason for concern that students were kept in the dark about these matters. 
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As the 1950s got into full swing, Bureau officials attempted an expanded 
achievement evaluation, to build on Peterson’s work of the late 1940s. The 
results of the test indicate that retarded educational achievement was in- 
versely proportional to the degree of cultural and English-language assimila- 
tion of the students in question. The extent to which achievement differed 
between the five types of schools—off-reservation boarding, reservation 
boarding, day school, public, and mission school—depended mainly on the 
degree of assimilation of the pupil. ‘‘As cultural and educational back- 
grounds of Indian children became more like those of white children, the 
more closely will the educational achievement of Indian children match that 
of white children.’’*’ 

These findings worked to certify the growing emphasis on pubiic school 
education for partially assimilated children, and strenuous vocational, En- 
glish competency training in the resurgent boarding school programs. The 
cues for the day school and cross-cultural—bilingual education became faint 
echoes of an era whose time had passed. 

This new round of testing was completed during the Commissionership of 
Dillon Meyer, an ardent proponent of termination and relocation, who was 
an administrator in charge of Japanese-American relocation after World War 
II. Meyer replaced Beatty, who, as a relic of the Collier era, did not fit into 
the new image of the Bureau.*® Hildegard Thompson took the reins of the 
Education Division. She continued the belief that the Indian should be 
trained to fit a place in the burgeoning industrial, technical, urban communi- 
ty. Under Thompson, Bureau policy changes which set in the late 1940s and 
1950s continued solid into the late fifties and early sixties. 

After Meyer’s short tenure as commissioner, the post was assumed by 
Glenn Emmons. Emmons began a tour of the reservations and sought 
immediately to end the ‘‘out-of-school’’ problem, especially among the 
Navajos. The Navajo emergency education program involved the building 
of trailer schools, increased bordertown schools, and boarding school en- 
rollment. The program entered 8,000 additional students above the 14,000 
previously enrolled.*” 

As the Indian education service proceeded apace to enroll all eligible 
students, on the national scene 10 years of pressure toward termination of 
federal responsibility for Indian land was coming to fruition. In 1953 the 
Eighty-third Congress adopted House Concurrent Resolution 108 which 
established a policy of terminating ‘‘as fast as possible’’ the special relation- 
ship between the federal government and the American Indian. In the same 
way that the Dawes Allotment Act of 1887 allowed for the eventual sale of 
Indian lands to white buyers, so did the Resolution encourage the establish- 
ment of fee simple patents to individuals and tribes. This situation would not 
_ only allow the Indian to ‘‘share in his rights and responsibilities’ as an 
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American, but reduce pesky problems of illiquidity which prevented im- 
poverished Indians from converting their land into much-needed cash. 

Reformers, concerned by the rapidity with which unprepared tribes might 
act to sell land, began to evaluate the new policy. One of the first to do so was 
a commission set up by the ‘‘Fund for the Republic.’” The Commission on 
the Rights, Liberties, and Responsibilities of the American Indian came to 
some interesting if at times contradictory conclusions. On one hand, true to 
its stance as a civil liberties committee, they argue for Indian independence 
from federal supervision—termination. Yet they also claim that termination 
as it then stood was a failure. It terminated too quickly and left tribes on their 
own before they were prepared. The commission also argued for assimila- 
tion in education, yet they did not claim that this education should result in 
the obliteration of Indian tribes. On the contrary, they argued that expertise 
should be brought back to the tribe and used for extensive efforts to moblize 
resource capital and set credit and development opportunities which had 
hitherto been unavailable. The curious actions of this unique group were 
brought to an end as the result of a House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigation, action taken on the pretext that the fund for the 
Republic was harboring a communist on its staff.*° 

Increasing enrollment figures and preparing students for off-reservation 
industrial employment continued to be the cornerstone of Bureau Policy in 
the 1950s and early 1960s. Enrollment breakdown for 1955—S6 is as follows 


and shows the increasing emphasis on the boarding school at the Navajo 
Agency Branch: 


TABLE 2 
ENROLLMENT BREAKDOWN FOR 1955-56 





1956 
1954-55 (Anticipated 
Type of School Enrollment enrollment) 


Reservation BIA Boarding 7,267 7,316 
Off-reservation BIA Boarding 1,406 1,575 
Day Schools 544 394 
Hogan Schools 373 350 
Trailer Schools 1,188 1,000 
Peripheral or Bordertown Dormitories 960 1,295 








The large enrollment noted in reservation boarding schools came as a 
result of the Navajo Emergency Education Program which was responsible 
for the construction of several boarding schools on reservations, such as the 
large one at Kayenta. In addition, many students were housed in dormitories 
near bordertowns. Yet, ‘‘the number of Navajo students enrolled in such 
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schools was kept sufficiently small so they did not dominate the social 
patterns, on the premise that they would thus make greater use of English 
and be more rapidly acculturated.’’ In all institutions, winter conditions, 
student apathy, and movement of parents from camp to camp created a 
persistent attendance problem, especially in the trailer and day schools, due 
to transportation problems and the lack of a captive audience. Total boarding 
school enrollment reached 7,989, yet average daily attendance (ADA) was 
6,904. The peripheral dormitories had 1,030 enrolled with 953 ADA. This 
suggested a serious runaway problem which was not then addressed. The 
fact that the percentage of nonattendance was virtually the same for boarding 
versus day school pupils is quite suggestive given that the boarding schools 
were often scores of miles from home and given that the transportation 
problems—a factor in day school attendance—are legendary on the Navajo 
reservation.>! 

Indian education entered the 1960s with a full commitment both to the 
goals of termination/relocation and to a program of full school attendance to 
help expedite those goals. Through the increased and judicious use of the 
public school and the development of strong acculturation-vocation- 
boarding school programs, Indian school children were well on their way to 
their place in white America. In accordance with the mission to terminate 
federal supervision, Indian human and resource capital was being used more 
efficiently than ever. Indian oil and coal resources were being leased at an 
unprecedented rate, some successfully negotiated for the lowest royalties in 
American history. Also, contracts for Indian labor in relocation cities were 
growing. ‘‘Contacts were made by the Commissioner’s assistant, with 
numerous industries from New York to Los Angeles.’’ The Navajo tribe 
managed to attract a manufacturer of baby furniture to employ 100 Navajo 
workers in Gallup as a further step toward ‘‘resource development.’’> This 
trend continued into the 1960s, taking a slight twist with the beginning of the 
Kennedy administration, as opponents of termination began to have an 
effect on a more sympathetic administration. 


Conclusion 1961-1975: Indian Self-Determination in Education 


During the late 1940s and 1950s the change from Inidan New Deal Policy 
to that of the Termination period was accomplished. At the beginning of the 
1960s, the new programs’ curricula and facilities for education were largely 
in place. Assimilation of Indian children was occurring through such means 
as the Special Navajo Education program. Indeed, ‘‘there was never any 
question that placing graduates in full-time gainful employment, usually off 
the reservation, was the final goal [of this program].’’>* This new develop- 
ment in Navajo education complemented attempts to gain full enrollment in 
schools for Navajos. New school facilities were built and the program for the 
1960s was set. 
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There were, however, rumblings within the ranks of the Indian leadership 
and among white reformers, people who had protested termination and were 
equally adamant about the detrimental goals of the relocation-assimilation 
policies. In 1944, at the beginning of the drive for termination, the National 
Congress of American Indians was organized. It was largely due to their 
efforts and those of their leader Joseph R. Garry (Coeur D’Alene), that 
termination legislation was not more decisive in this period. White reform- 
ers—for example, those in the Brophy study—were concerned that termina- 
tion, while not a poor solution in itself, was proceeding too hastily. Tribes 
must be given a chance to collect themselves before accepting such a 
weighty responsibility.** Other groups, however, particularly native Amer- 
ican groups, advocated a new approach to Indian-white relations—Indian 
Nationalism. 

While this is not the place to discuss in depth the influential groups in the 
quest for Indian nationalism, the movement is important to treat since its 
effect was felt in the self-determination movement. The 1961 Task Force on 
Indian Affairs and the Fund for the Republic Study on the Rights, Liberties 
and Responsibilities of the American Indian had an effect on the decision of 
President Kennedy to call a halt, for the time being, to Termination. 
However, the American Indian Chicago Conference ‘*Declaration of Indian 
Purpose’’ also had a powerful effect on policy. Another Indian nationalist 
group which influenced this period of policy was the National Indian Youth 
Council. This group was designed for the purpose of leadership training, 
‘‘training which had gone into eclipse since the war years.’’>> 

The action of these pressure groups brought a new awareness of the 
question of Indian sovereignty. Indians wanted more control over all aspects 
of their lives, including the education of their children. The leadership 
provided by these people helped to articulate these desires. The War on 
Poverty came into full swing at this time. Statistics for American Indians 
were bleak, despite years of reform after reform. For example, in 1964, 
unemployment ran to 40 or 50 percent (seven or eight times the national 
average); family incomes on the reservation averaged one-fourth or one- 
third below national average; and average schooling of young adults on the 
reservations was only eight years—two-thirds the national average.*° A 
changing political climate began its response to these grim figures. 

The deciding factor weighing in the direction of change for Indian educa- 
tion was the report of the Senate Select Subcommittee on Indian Education, 
headed by Robert Kennedy, whose recommendations were guided after his 
death by Senator Morse, and finally by Edward Kennedy. The Kennedy 
Report was a devastating summation of the failure of Indian education since 
the Merriam Report, whose recommendations, they wrote, were as yet 
unfulfilled. 
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Reactions by the Bureau were naturally negative. Bureau spokesman L. 
Madison Coombs attacked the statistics used in the Kennedy Report. He 
claimed that they were biased and ‘‘in some cases downright inaccurate.’’>’ 
The Bureau was, needless to say, hesitant to entertain criticism, yet was also 
unwilling to share the burden of educational responsibility. 

In 1964 the Office of Economic Opportunity put a variety of Head Start 
programs into effect for Indian pre-schoolers. Bureau reaction to this was 
frosty at best.°* When OEO funds became available for the development of 
Indian-controlled schooling, and for other programs benefitting Indian stu- 
dents, funds totaling 60 to 65 million dollars—over half the Bureau 
budget—the BIA could no longer ignore the power of the Indian leadership 
in the policy-making process. 

Indian Self-Determination grew out of the efforts of these groups of 
concerned Indian leaders, and as a result there was a tacit return to Indian 
education policy which emphasized cross-cultural and community- 
controlled education. Unfortunately, as the dreams of Indian nationalists 
were forged into policy, much of the meaning of the notion of Indian 
‘‘control’’ had changed. As the BIA replaced OEO as the prime funding 
source for experiments in Indian community control, the restrictions placed 
on those funds worked to influence the degree of control Indians could 
actually exercise. Enrollment fluctuated, Funds were dependent on enroll- 
ments, and on evaluations by the BIA. Contract compliance for community 
‘‘controlled’’ schools was a matter which changed the meaning of control— 
but little altered the fundamental dependency relationship between the 
Indian people and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Indian Self-Determination 
in education came into being, yet the Bureau of Indian Affairs emerged once 
again as the guiding force. The development of policy in the era of ‘‘self- 
determination‘* is a study of governmental rigidity and points clearly to the 
recurring pattern in Indian education. Reform movements may easily color 
the raw material from which policy is tailored, but the rigors of policy- 
making prove a wash from which most garments return clean, shrunken, and 
faded. 
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I. Background—Foundations in History and American Jurisprudence 


A knowledge of the status, history and law regarding American Indian 
Nations is essential for an understanding of education and American Indian 
students. The U.S. Congress, the executive branch of government, other 
national policy makers, the Supreme Court, and the general public accept 
the political and trust status of Indian tribes, existing within the national 
framework. 

Indians are not just another minority or radical group. Indians are defined 
legally, not socially; politically, not by race. Continual emphasis on the 
minority and racial status of Indians has created a climate in which Indians 
are not thought of as tribal members with sovereign tribal governments, but 
as being welfare recipients and as being citizens of the several States. 

Such an emphasis ignores the legal and historical fact that the Indian 
Nations, through treaties, exchanged millions of acres of land and resources 
for the provision of protection of their remaining lands and resources, and 
for the provision of health, education, housing, and other services in per- 
petuity. These treaties were made between the governments of the tribes and 
the federal government. The relationship of the tribes to the federal govern- 
ment, then, is analogous to the relationship between the states and the 
federal government. 

U.S. constitutional law concerning Indians is unique in the nations of the 
New World, and is separate from the rest of American jurisprudence. 
(Indian law is codified under Title 25 of the U.S. Code.) Indian law 
encompasses Western Eurpean international law, specific provisions of the 
U.S. Constitution, pre-colonial treaties, treaties of the United States, a body 
of Congressionally enacted Public Laws, an entire volume of the U.S. Code, 
and numerous decisions of the Supreme Court and the lower federal courts. 

Among the operative concepts in Indian law are the following: 

Indian tribes are governmental units that have a special political and trust 
relationship with the government of the U.S. In the Supreme Court case 
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Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, Chief Justice John Marshall wrote that tribes 
were ‘‘domestic dependent nations.’’' The concept of ‘‘domestic dependent 
nations’’ encompasses two major elements: government, or the nation-state 
status of tribes, and special political relationship with the federal govern- 
ment in which certain functions of the tribal government are in the trust of the 
federal government (the trust relationship). 

Indian tribes domestically retain most powers of government. In Worces- 
ter v. Georgia, the doctrine of the inherent sovereign powers of tribes was 
reinforced and spelled out.” Powers not taken by the Congress remain 
powers to be exercised by the tribal governments. 

States do not have inherent power (jurisdiction) within Indian 
reservations.* Congress can, however, delegate certain powers to the states, 
and has done so in some cases. 

Congress has the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes 
authorized by the U.S. Constitution as weli as the power and duty of 
exercising a fostering care and protection of tribes, within or without the 
limits of a state.* This power belongs only to the Congress, and not to the 
Executive Branch; Executive agencies have only the power that Congress 
authorizes.° 

The trust responsibility includes education, health, and other human 
services. The federal trust over Indians is not limited to the protection of 
physical resources (land, water, minerals, etc.). The Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act declares that ‘‘it is the 
responsibility and goal of the Federal government to provide comprehensive 
education programs for Indians and Alaskan Natives.’’® A clearly stated 
Congressional declaration in Section 5 of the Indian Child Welfare Act of 
1978 says ‘‘in the Indian Tribes and Alaska Native villages and their 
resources, there is no resource more vital to such Tribes and villages than 
their young people and the Federal Government has a direct interest, as 
trustee, in protecting Indian and Alaska Native children, including their 
education.’”’ 

The Mission Statement of the Indian Education Policies states specifically 
that ‘‘the mission of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Indian Education 
Programs, is to provide quality education opportunities from early child- 
hood through life in accordance with the Tribes’ needs for cultural and 
economic well-being in keeping with the wide diversity of Indian Tribes and 
Alaska Native villages as distinct cultural and governmental entities.’”® 


Il. The Demography of Tribes and Indian Students 


Dobyns has estimated, conservatively, that a total aboriginal population 
of 10 to 12 million lived north of the Rio Grande prior to European 
conquest.” According to the 1980 Census, the Indian population increased 
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more than 450% between 1900 (237,196) and 1980 (1,534,336). (The 1980 
figure is subject to some controversy.) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimated in 1980 that 735,000 federally 
recognized tribal members resided on or near reservation lands and were 
eligible for BIA services. The difference between the BIA total and the 1980 
Census total, some 799,336 Indians, represents urban or non-reservation 
residents. And the 1980 Census total represents a 71% increase over the 
1970 total Census figure. The 1980 Census publication We, The First 
Americans states that the past three decennial census counts ‘‘are considered 
to be the most accurate totals ever obtained because of self- 
identification.’’!° 

But this much higher 1980 Census count of Indians presents some prob- 
lems of interpretation and reporting. The larger Census count, which is 52% 
urban Indians, distorts the statistical picture of Indian education. The statis- 
tics for number of school years completed, for the percentage of high school 
graduates among Indian populations, for the number and percentage of 
college graduates—all are inflated by the inclusion of persons of small 
degrees of Indian ‘‘blood’’ and by the inclusion of data on urban Indians 
with reservation Indian data. Likewise, statistics for median family income 
are much too high, and statistics for the poverty status of Indians are too low. 

As examples, the Census figure for unemployment among Indians in the 
1980 Census was 12.8%; at the same time, the BIA reported that reservation 
unemployment was between 31 and 46 percent. The Census reported that 
359,722 Indian children were in public schools, while the BIA reported that 
in 1983 there were 179,500 Indian children in public schools."! 

A high BIA official reported recently that the differences in student counts 
for purpose of eligibility for services and for generating dollars are highly 
confusing to the Congress when three separate agencies request appropria- 
tions using different student population counts. He said that there is a lack of 
communication among federal agencies on this issue. '* 

Indian tribes live on some 300 different reservations covering 52,021,911 
acres, in 27 states. There are an estimated 200 different Native languages 
still spoken, and they are grouped by linguists into nine different language 
families.'> (Prior to 1492, there were estimated to be over 1,000 different 
Native languages in North America.) 

The BIA estimates that 176,400 Indian families live in 84,200 dwellings 
which are in ‘‘standard’’ condition, and in 92,200 units which are ‘‘substan- 
dard.’’ Only a third of the latter are considered to be worth renovating. '* The 
Indian Health Service (IHS) reports that the death rates of Indians from 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, alcoholism, suicide, diabetes, and other ailments 
are from two to eight times that of the overall population. '> 

In addition to the 179,500 Indian and Alaska Native students enrolled in 
public schools, another 42,748 are reported to be enrolled in federally 
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operated or tribally operated schools. There are 64 contract schools operated 
by tribes through agreement with BIA, but only some 8,750 students are 
enrolled in these schools. The BIA itself operates 227 elementary, secon- 
dary, and boarding and day schools.'® 

In 1965, more than 16,000 Indian children between the ages of eight and 
16 were not enrolled in school, and over one-half of the non-enrollments 
were a direct consequence of a lack of facilities.'” 

The dropout rate for grades 9-12 in the contract schools is reported to be 
16 percent.'* The U.S. Department of Education in 1976 reported that, on a 
national level, 70 percent of Indian males and 58 percent of Indian females 
complete high school.* 

Indians are concentrated in the Western states. Oklahoma, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico account for almost half the Indian population. 
Another six states—Washington, Oregon, Montana, Minnesota, Michigan, 
South Dakota—account for another sixth. These ten states, then, account for 
over two-thirds of the total Indian population. '® 

Although there are many exceptions, the current tendency is for the BIA 
schools to enroll mostly full bloods, and the public schools to enroll mostly 
mixed bloods. Some 70% of the Indian students in federal schools are 
dropouts from public schools, which allegedly cannot meet the special 
educational and social needs of Indian students.”° Thus the federal schools 
today play a last-resort role for students unable to adjust to racially integrated 
public schools, a different role from the one these schools played 20 years 
ago, which was serving Indian students without access to public schools. 

There are 18 tribally controlled colleges and three BIA-operated post- 
secondary institutions, which in 1982 graduated 823 students. There are 
nine BIA cooperative schools. In 1982, the BIA reported that only 36 gifted 
and talented American Indian children had been identified, out of a possible 
total of several thousand, if appropriate criteria were to be used.*! 


* Summary of Seven Studies of Indian High School Student Dropout Rates [Dean Chavers, 
‘The Feasibility of an Indian University of Bacone College’’ (Muskogee, Okla: Bacone 
College, 1879).} 


INDIAN YEAR 
GEOGRAPHIC POPULATION 
STUDY AREA RANK DONE 
Kennedy Report National N/A 
Southwest Lab. Southwest High 
Northwest Lab. Northwest High 
Okla. State Univ. Oklahoma 1 
Stoughton and Grady Arizona 2 
Stoughton and Grady New Mexico 4 
Hall and Hackbert Oklahoma 1 
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Indian college students now total about 40,000, up from some 3,000 in 
1967, but stable for the past five years or so. They are concentrated in the 
Southwest (47.97%), followed by the South Central (19.43%), the North- 
west (15.29%), and the North Central region (12.45%). The Southeast had 
4.4% of the total Indian students in 1976, and the Northeast had 0.46% 
(Chronicle of Higher Education). 

It is estimated that fully three-quarters of Indian college students come 
from poverty-level families. Almost half are full bloods, almost half are 
married, and a quarter speak their Native language.?* Some 65% or more 
score in the bottom quartile on pre-college tests for entrance, and only about 
eight percent score in the top third. Their average age ranges from 28 to 32 
years of age. Some 60% of graduates have degrees in education and related 
fields. 

The Indian Education Program (Title IV) in the Department of Education 
served an estimated 317,646 Indian students and 13,897 Indian adult stu- 
dents in 1982. The students were located in over 1,100 school districts. Nine 
new Indian-controlled schools received grants from Title IV, as did 23 
enrichment grant programs in existing Indian-controlled schools.?* Since 
1976, some 1,357 Title IV fellowships have been awarded in medicine, law, 
engineering, education, business administration, and natural resources.7* 

In spite of gains in college enrollment and retention over the past 15 years, 
Indians are still very far below parity with the total population in the 
professions. Overall, less than 10% of parity has been achieved in the 
medical professions, less than 10% in business professions, less than 3% in 
engineering, less than 10% of doctorates, less than 10% in law, about 25% in 
teaching, and less than 10% in librarianship. 


Ill. Education as the Transmission of Tribal Cultures and Values 


Education—the development of the abilities of the mind—occurs in a 
social and cultural climate, regardless of the type of education or the way it is 
structured. It is the conflict between cultures which many Indian people 
allege to be one of the primary obstacles to the achieving of quality education 
for Indians. The Indian youngsters are taught one set of values in the home 
and the community, it is said, and another set in the formal classroom. The 
student in such a situation, conventional wisdom holds, is caught between 
the two cultures. One demands that the student adhere to the culture of the 
family and community, and the other demands that the student give up the 
traditional culture and live in the dominant culture. 

All education is also transmitted through people, and the social relations 
involved have an impact on outcomes. Predominantly, Indian children are 
taught by non-Indians and have in many cases a lack of closeness in dealings 
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with teachers. One proposed solution has been to train more Indians as 
teachers; another solution has been to train and educate present teachers in 
the history and culture of Indian students. At least two states have passed 
legislation requiring the latter of certain teachers. 

Indians in general are very proud of their languages, their cultures, their 
customs, their religion, and their traditions. Tribal leaders see education as a 
social instrument to reinforce all aspects of the tribal culture, rather than as a 
mechanism to erase Indianness. As education exists for Indians today, it 
primarily is a reinforcer of the predominant society’s values of individual- 
ism, mercantilism, and acquisitiveness.”> These values come into conflict 
with Native values in the classroom, for instance, when the teacher wants 
students to work individually, competing against each other, when the 
Indian students prefer to work as groups, with all members of the group 
advancing at the same rate so as to maintain the harmony of the group’s 
internal relations. 


IV. The Relationship of Education to Tribal Economic Survival 


In 1972, nine tribes who were members of the United Sioux Tribes of 
South Dakota passed a resolution which stated, in part: 


Indian college students are often uncertain as to which major to pursue 
in order to be of future maximum service to their Tribes; therefore, be it 
resolved that we, the elected Chairmen of the United Sioux Tribes, 
recommend that increased members of Indian students enter the fields 
of Public Administration, Business Administration, Medicine, Law, 
and Economics, so as to be better prepared to return to the service of the 
home Tribes.?° 


Five years later, the Indian Education Program (IEP) began a program of 
fellowships in six areas of study, not including economics, but adding 
natural resources, to the list adopted by the United Sioux Tribes. Within a 
few years the BIA had followed suit, placing an emphasis primarily on the 
same programs that IEP had. 

It has become recognized in the past decade that—in addition to a lack of 
capital formation, a lack of credit record, and great geographic isolation— 
tribes which try to develop economic enterprises on their reservations also 
face a lack of trained managers, financial experts, accountants, entrepre- 
neurs, and other professionals who could make economic development 
successful. Thus trained Indian professionals in various fields, who would 
have a long-term commitment to a reservation and would stay with a project 
for several years, are thought to be necessary for economic development; the 
non-Indian who makes a short-term commitment, and leaves after one or 
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two years, is a limitation on such development because of the loss of 
continuity. 

More recently, as tribes have contracted higher education programs from 
BIA, they are giving priority to certain fields of study and making scholar- 
ship awards based on these. priorities. Charlotte Heth, Director of Indian 
Studies at U.C.L.A., has reported that the results of a national survey show 
that tribes have preferences for degrees in business management, alcoholism 
counseling, legal assistance, employment counseling, nurses, doctors, men- 
tal health workers, dentists, family welfare workers, law, and accounting.”’ 

College graduates and those with advanced degrees show a strong loyalty 
to their tribes, or to Indians in general. Very few of them enter the ‘‘main- 


stream’’ work force; the great majority enter some type of work related to 
Indians. 


V. Indian Education and Federal Government Policy 


Education has been a concern in bilateral negotiations between the federal 
government and Indian tribes from the very beginning of European contact 
with Indians. A few years after the Virginia colony was established, Samp- 
son Occam, an Indian, accompanied one of the colony’s leaders to England 
to raise public funds for a school for the Indians of Virginia. 

The Spanish founded schools for Indians as early as 1568 in Florida and 
Cuba. In less than half a century, the English further north had followed suit. 
These early schools were founded by missionaries and had little support 
from the colonial governments. They were, however, fully sanctioned by 
the governments. 

The central government gradually became involved in educating Indians. 
In 1819 the ‘‘Civilization Act’’ authorized funds to be paid to missionaries 
by the federal government for the purpose of educating Indians. This Act, 
still the organic legal basis for federal involvement in Indian education, 
provided a limited amount of money for several decades to missionary 
groups to educate Indians. 

With the development of the doctrine of Manifest Destiny in the middle of 
the last century, the times called out for a solution to the ‘‘Indian problem.”’ 
The solution was to confine the tribes to reservations, to educate them in the 
ways of the English, and eventually to assimilate them into the ‘‘main- 
stream’’ of society. This policy became official in 1867, when President 
Grant accepted a proposal from 17 denominations which embodied these 
concepts. 

The federal government did not become officially involved in Indian 
education, however, until after the establishment of an Indian school at 
Carlisle Army Barracks, Pennsylvania, in 1878. This school, started by an 
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Army captain, became the model for the system of some 227 schools 
operated by the BIA today. 

Once the federal government became actively involved, many laws were 
passed, and many customs evolved, to require Indians to attend school, to 
deny rations to the parents of children who did not attend, to ban the practice 
of Native religions, to forbid Indian students to wear their hair long in the 
traditional Indian manner, and so forth. During this period, from about 1890 
to after 1960, many functions of tribal government and traditional education 
went underground. Religious ceremonies, which could not be held in public, 
were held in houses with curtains over the windows, in isolated locations late 
at night, and, in general, secretly. 

This period created a social situation for Indian students in which many 
were to be losers. The traditional people in their tribes were telling them they 
should be educated in the Native history and culture, while the representa- 
tives of the federal government and the missionary societies were telling 
them they should be educated in the ways of the European tradition and 
forget their relationship to their traditional ways. The unfortunate outcome 
for many was to choose neither Indian nor European education but some- 
thing else. The result is a permanent subculture of people, in almost every 
tribe, who are beyond the reach and influence of tribal authorities. 

But in addition to the subculture characterized to some degree by anomie, 
or normlessness, there are two other, larger, subcultures which have been 
produced. One of these is characterized by the degree to which people have 
syncretized the teachings of their traditional system and European thought. 
These individuals are culturally neither Native people nor Europeans; they 
are a third category which is a mixture of both. Their behavior is consistent 
over time; they do very little code-switching. 

The other group is characterized by the degree to which its members have 
synthesized the European and Native teachings. That is, these individuals 
have achieved a balance between the two competing systems, and use either 
system with about equal ease. They can switch from English to a Native 
language and back, sometimes in the same sentence. They can think in both 
languages. They can switch from one set of social rules to another, based on 
the requirements of the situation. Many of them serve very useful roles as 
liaisons, or linkages between the tribes and outsiders. 

Beginning in the 1960s, the era of forced education began to change to an 
era of tribal and parental involvement and control of education. President 
Johnson issued an Executive Order in 1964 calling for the BIA to establish 
school boards for all its schools. President Nixon in 1970 called for tribes to 
have the right again to determine their own destiny, in an official policy 
statement. The Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 
1975 called for further tribal government control of tribal government 
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functions, including education. The era of tribal control of education is thus 
the latest period in the evolution of Indian education, and is in its nascent 
stages. 

President Reagan issued a White House Policy on Indians in January 
1983, which declared that the federal trust responsibility is limited to the 
physical and financial resources of the tribes. Most Indian leaders and 
organizations oppose the limitation on the concept of trust responsibility, 
and assert that the federal government’s trust responsibility includes educa- 
tion, health, and some other functions.”* Several Congressmen asked for a 
meeting with the President to ‘‘discuss the needs of the First Americans.’’?? 
Senator Goldwater wrote the President ‘‘I’m just plain fed up, sick and tired 
of the neglect of these people . . .’”*° 


VI. The Status of Tribal Control of Education 


The outcomes desired in the 1960s—more parental involvement in educa- 
tion and more tribal control of the institutions—have been achieved in a 
limited way. Less than three percent of Indian students are being educated in 
schools controlled by tribes or tribally chartered corporations. Advisory 
boards have been formed for most, if not all, the BIA schools; they do not 
have control, but they do have some say in curriculum and general policies. 

There are 18 tribal colleges, and there may be a total of 23 by the fall of 
1983. Some 64 former BIA or private schools are contracted by tribal 
governments. The movement toward local control and toward day schools 
operated in local communities is temporarily stymied; tribal leaders and 
educators believe that a total tribal takeover of education would result in the 
federal government denying any responsibility for Indian education and 
withdrawing or greatly limiting funding for it. 

There are some 15 ‘‘survival’’ schools, which two years ago numbered 
over 30. These schools, in urban and reservation areas, aim their appeal and 
progam at Indian students who have not succeeed in the public or BIA 
schools. They are funded mainly by federal grants. 


VII. Indian Education and the States 


In 1924, Congress declared that all Indians were citizens of the nation and 
the states where they reside. Because of this status, Indian individuals are 
entitled to all the protection and benefits afforded by the Constitution to all 
other citizens. But conferring citizenship status on individual tribal members 
affects neither the relationship between individual Indians and their tribal 
governments nor the relationships between tribal governments and the 
United States. 

States have the primary responsibility for providing free public education 
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to all citizens. Indians are entitled to participate fully in the public school 
systems of the states where they reside. But the practice, begun by the BIA in 
1890, of subsidizing part of the cost of educating Indians is still carried on 
today under the Johnson-O’ Malley program and the Impact Aid program. 
Even under the best of circumstances, federal oversight and financial sup- 
port is necessary, because of the neglect of Indian education by the states and 
because of the poverty of the reservations. 

The Indian Education Project of the Education Commission of the States 
reported in 1981 that the following concerns were found in surveys con- 
ducted in five states: 


Lack of Indian involvement in public school decision-making; 
Lack of Indian-related curriculum; 

Lack of Indian teachers and administrators; 

Inadequate training for teachers of Indian students; 

Inadequate needs assessments and evaluations of programs serving 
Indian students; 

Indian education is a low concern for state legislatures; 
Non-Indian educators, legislators and school board members 
thought no special counselling efforts were required for Indian 
students; 

Indian parents and tribal officials reported a general lack of un- 
derstanding among non-Indian teachers and administrators about the 
Indian lifestyle; and, 

Indian children believed they were often deliberately excluded from 
activities, and at the high school level in particular, that non-Indian 
students discriminated against them.?! 


Yet it is in public schools that most Indian students are now enrolled. 
Some 80% of Indian students are enrolled in public schools, and less than 
15% percent are enrolled in BIA schools. (Under 5% are in mission schools, 
and under 3% are in contract schools.) For the immediate future, most 
improvement can be made in the quality of Indian education in the public 


schools, simply because there are greater numbers of Indian students 
enrolled.** 


Vill. Indian Education and Indian Organizations 


Education has long been one of the most important topics of concern 
among Indians. Whether one looks at the percentage of BIA funds devoted 
to education (over one-third), or the relative proportion of Indian college 
graduates with degrees in education (60%), or the relative parity figures for 
Indian professionals (at 25% of parity, education is highest of the pro- 
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fessions), or at the number of organizations devoted to advancing Indian 
education, one thing is clear—education is one of the most discussed and 
acted upon topics of concern in Indian circles. 

The list of organizations which address Indian education, or which oper- 
ate programs of Indian education, is long, and includes: 

@ The National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE) 

@ The National Indian Education Association (NIEA) 

@ The American Indian Higher Education Consortium (ATHEC) 

@ The National Indian Counselors Association 

@ National Indian Vocational Educators 

@ The National Indian Adult Education Association 

@ The National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) 

@ The Association of Contract Tribal Schools (ACTS) 

@ The National Indian School Board Association 

@ The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

@ The Indian Education Program (Title IV) 

@ The National Tribal Chairmen’s Association (NTCA) 

@ The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 

@ Some 16 state departments of education with Indian desks 

@ Some 12 state Indian education associations 

@ The Council of Energy Resource Tribes (CERT) 

@ The Native American Rights Fund (NARF) 

@ The National Education Association (NEA) 

Altogether, this list represents some 44 different organizations concerned 
either primarily or secondarily with Indian education. There are many others 
which could be included on such a list, such as advocates for bilingual 
education, special education, education for the gifted and talented, and so 
forth. 

With the diversity which exists across Indian education organizations, it is 
very difficult to reach consensus on some some issues. The diversity of 
organizations represents, to some extent, the wide diversity of tribes, lan- 
guages, customs, and living conditions of Indians generally. Some 40 of the 
44 organizations are less than 15 years old, and at least 30 are less than 10 
years old. At least 18 do not have a permanent office; the address of the 
association tends to be the home address of the president or chairman. 
Probably no more than 20 have a newsletter or other regular way of 
disseminating information to their members. Thus organizations which 
advocate better education for Indians tend to be made up of professional 
Indian educators, to be underfunded, to be limited in ability to exert in- 
fluence or to advocate for policy and program concerns, to be limited in their 
ability to serve their members, and to lack a unifying theme around which to 
rally members. There is also little external coordination and, indeed, little 
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communication among groups. NIEA comes closest to serving as an umbrel- 
la group for the others, although NCAI also serves this function as well. 


IX. Institutional and Governmental Barriers to Quality Education 


A. Budget Deficiencies 

The Reagan administration’s 1984 budget request totals $249.1 million 
for education in the BIA. This reflects an overall decrease of over $17 
million from the 1982 budget total. As reported above, Section II, the trend 
in BIA schools for the past 20 years has been to serve ‘‘problem’’ Indian 
students, rather than those without problems. Special education is more 
expensive, so that if more and more of the students being served by BIA are 
going to be problem students, the current budget cuts are an invitation to 
other problems in the future for BIA schools.** 

The BIA budget total comes to a total per-pupil expenditure of just over 
$5,000, compared to over $8,000 per-pupil in comparable other schools 
which board students. Since BIA schools have been, in some cases, operat- 
ing on inadequate budgets for years, some of them are not fully accredited.** 

The problem of inadequate funds may be worse for the contract schools, 
which are struggling to be able to provide a basic education to their students. 
Some of them have no science labs, no music programs, no extracurricular 
activities, inadequate transportation, partly deteriorated physical plants, no 
health program, and so on. 


The conclusion is simple: Indian schools simply are not on a par with the 
rest of U.S. education in terms of fully developed educational programs, 
physical facilities, or richness of educational experience for their students. 


B. Problems of Academic Preparation 

Indians frequently score below the norms on standardized tests at the 
junior high and high school levels, and less often score below the norms at 
the elementary level. These lower scores must be balanced with other 
research which shows that Indian children score comparably with other 
children in the society in measures of intelligence, mental development, and 
mental alertness. This year, a national sample of 6,425 Indian students in 
grades 3-11, part of the Indian Education Program evaluation, scored below 
the norms on standardized achievement tests.*° 

Frequently, Indian students score at or above the national norms for the 
first few years of school and then drop below the norms after the fifth to 
eighth grade, continuing to drop further and further behind as they progress 
through school. Since many are also dropping out after the eighth grade, one 
assumes that those left in school tend to be the better students and that the 
situation may actually be worse than it seems. Quite clearly, though, it is not 
something innate in the makeup of Indian students which makes them fall 
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further and further behind in achievement the longer they remain in school. 
(This ‘‘crossover’’ effect has been known for 50 years.) 

Suggestions or explanations of this phenomenon have been that teachers 
promote Indian students for social reasons more often, that teachers’ ex- 
pectations of Indian students is not as high as for the other students, that 
parents do not socially and psychologically support the acquistion of educa- 
tion for their children, that the parents are the poorest in the nation and 
cannot afford to support their children adequately in school, and so forth. 
Two Georgetown University researchers recently reported that children 
under stress exhibit a sharp drop in IQ scores, and said ‘‘stress influences IQ 
test performance in both the immediate testing situation and <e- 
velopmentally.’’°° It is possible that tests of academic ability are also 
similarly affected by stress, and that Indian children are more prone to stress, 
or less able to deal with stress, than others. 

At 30 of the contract schools visited by House investigators earlier this 
year, composite group scores of achievement at 19 were below grade 
equivalency, four had composite scores at or above grade equivalency, and 
seven had not compiled composite scores.*” 


C. Educational Relevance of Curriculum Materials 
Robert K. Thomas, a Cherokee scholar and anthropologist at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has stated that ‘“The educational feast prepared in good faith 


by white society is inedible to the Indian student by virtue of his culture.’’ In 
the past several years, Indians have realized that they must create education- 
al feasts of their own, for the kinds of lives they must lead. 

Rupert Costo and Jeanette Henry identified the shortcoming of American 
history textbooks over a decade ago.** Most high school and college text- 
books give little space to the aspects of history dealing with Indians, and the 
small amount of coverage is extremely culturally biased. Indian males are 
referred to as ‘‘bucks’’ or as “‘warriors,’’ seldom as men. Indian females are 
referred to often as ‘‘squaws,’’ seldom as women. Native religion is labelled 
superstition. Custer’s defeat was a ‘‘massacre,’’ while a battle in which 
Indians lost was a ‘‘victory.’’ These and other disparaging references, it has 
been alleged by various Indian educators and parents, do little to build the 
already weak self-concept of Indian students, and a great deal to weaken it 
further. 


D. Lack of Linkage 

The national Indian education community is only poorly connected, if at 
all, to the educational leadership of the nation. Tribal education leaders are 
geographically isolated on reservations and socially isolated within the 
Indian education organizations. Indian graduate students have weak mentor- 
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ing, if any at all, by the faculty of graduate schools. Rather than forming 
special-interest groups within the established educational associations, In- 
dian educators tend to form their own separate organizations. As the process 
is described in the report of the Education Commission of the States*?, 
communication between Indian educators and state education policy-makers 
is nearly non-existent. The BIA is often accused of not consulting with tribes 
in advance of making major policy decisions, as it is legally required to do. 


E. Problems of Attrition 

A recent investigation by the Congress found that while the majority of 
Indian students are educated in the public schools, they reportedly encounter 
severe educational, social, and cultural difficulties in the public schools. 
The Congressional staff reported that Indian students’ suffering from the 
effects of discrimination, resultant behavior problems, and a failure to keep 
pace academically with the other students were cited as reasons some Indian 
students and parents lose interest in public schools.” 

Data on attrition at the high school level (see section II) indicate that the 
national rate for Indians is about 40% varying from as low as 35% to as high 
as 60% for given states. Reliable data for college attrition is generally 
scarce, but Astin, using panel techniques, reports that the college dropout 
rate nationally is about 63%.*! 

Indian college students frequently find a lack of support services at the 
colleges they attend. Some of the programmatic aspects which, when 
lacking, lead to failure for a large number of Indian students are: 


@ A clearly defined philosophy for the program, which is com- 
municated to each student; 
A clearly defined rationale, including self-concept development; 
Objective methods for the determination of student placement; 
Departmental status for the program; 
Well-defined curriculum, with defined instructional objectives, 
credit for remedial courses, a year-long introductory program, and 
the use of criterion-referenced tests; 

®@ Carefully chosen staff in the program, including counselors and 
faculty who desire to teach Indian students and are trained to do so, 
cross training of teachers as counselors and of counselors as teach- 
ers, as well as ongoing staff development; 
A carefully designed evaluation of the program, using self-concept 
measures, follow-up records, attitudinal measures, and pre-testing 
and post-testing; 
Having a “‘critical mass’’ of Indian students on a campus, that is, 
enough Indian students to form support networks with each other; 
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@ Having an advisory committee for the program made up of tribal 
members; 

@ Strong support services, including trained tutors and peer counselors 
who can help students develop positive self-concepts, and day care 
in the curriculum.*? 


F. Research Problems 

Part of the problem with achieving equality of educational opportunity 
and quality education for Indians is that there is a lack of knowledge of which 
pedagogic methods, curriculum materials, instructional programs, counsel- 
ing methods, and so forth, work best with these students. Most of the 
research which has been done in this area has been either sociological field 
work using observation methods, or survey methods of classrooms and 
teachers. There has been relatively little of either type done. 

Chavers reported, for instance, that there were only 14 Indian education 
researchers active in the field in 1980. While there are hundreds of theses, 
dissertations, and research reports on Indian education, there is very little 
explanatory research available in the literature, specifically research which 
describes and tests the best methods, techniques, and approaches to use with 
Indian students.**? He further contends that the majority of explanatory 
research has focused on the factors which lead to failure, and very little has 
focused on factors associated with successful Indian graduates. 

There are several reasons that more is not being done in research. One 
problem is the lack of mentoring of Indian graduate students. Those graduate 
students who complete degree and dissertation requirements frequently 
leave their institutions with few contacts at the funding agencies which 
underwrite education research, and many of them cease research altogether. 
Many of the graduate programs for Indian educators, moreover, are de- 
signed to produce practitioners rather than researchers. The faculty in these 
programs are often so overloaded with counseling duties, recruiting, com- 
mittee assignments, and teaching that they literally have no time left for 
research, even if they were inclined to do such work.“ 


G. Lack of Accountability 

Indian parents, students, educators, and tribal leaders are often excluded 
from the policy-making and decision-making process in education. Boards 
of education rarely include Indians and in fact rarely hear from Indians about 
their problems, or inquire about them. BIA schools assert that it is difficult 
or impossible to be accountable to the many parents from sometimes dozens 
of tribes at any one school. BIA education officials are accountable to 
higher-level BIA managers and Department of Interior political appointees, 
and not to the students and their parents. 
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This lack of accountability, it has often been charged, lends an air of 
colonialism to the operation of Indian education programs. This external 
imposition of education on Indian people by school officials, federal offi- 
cials, and others leads to an attitude on the part of the ‘‘recipients’’ which is 
either blasé or hostile to formal education. These attitudes are transmitted to 
students in some cases before they enroll in school. 


X. Summary 


There are many obstacles to the achievement of quality education for 
Indian students. In the past several years, repeated attention has been drawn 
to these obstacles through resolutions passed at conventions, actions and 
investigations of the Congress, research reports, published books, published 
articles, and other means. 

Changes have been gradual, but perhaps noticeable. Yet many of the same 
problems which existed in 1950 still exist today in essentially the same form 
and in the same unresolved state they were then. 

The education of Indians has long been the stepchild of American educa- 
tion. It was not until the 1960s that there were enough classroom spaces to 
accommodate all the potential enrollees. It was not until 1963 that the first of 
the 200 plus BIA schools adopted a college preparatory curriculum. Today, 
there are not enough funds available to provide Indian children with an 
adequate quality education. 


The First Americans are receptive to education, perhaps more so today 
than ever before. It is a challenge to American education to reach them and to 
help provide the quality education they want and deserve. 
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Actor Iron Eyes Cody, dressed in full buckskins and feather, stands 
overlooking a freeway. In the background high-rise buildings are shrouded 
in smog. The actor is symbolic of a culture which existed as a partner to the 
natural environment, a culture not prized by our now materialistic one. A 
tear comes to Cody’s eye. His natural environment has been obliterated by 
our society’s artificial one, the natural defiled for the material, perhaps 
hopelessly polluted. 

This commercial for the preservation of the environment interestingly 
characterizes society’s compartmentalization of issues and social contexts 
without understanding the underlying bases which support them. Our evolv- 
ing contemporary society has sought to obliterate the Native American and 
his/her culture both actually and figuratively, yet Americans hold the sym- 
bol of the noble warrior in high regard. We figuratively revere the natural 
while empirically holding the manufactured, artificial, and materialistic in 
the highest regard. Society lives in one cultural context while idealizing the 
other without accounting for the fact that the two are completely out of phase 
with one another. Contemporary society presumes to admire the Native 
American and his/her culture while at the same time choosing a countercul- 
ture which is in direct conflict with the natural one. 


The Context of Cultural Conflict in Native American Education 


If one analyzes the context of Native American educational systems prior 
to the westward expansion of Europeans into North America and then since 
colonization and the subjugation of Native Americans, major changes can be 
seen in educational philosophy, needs, goals, context, and outcomes. It is 
these differences which override individual intelligence among Native 
Americans as they pursue an education within contemporary American 
society. These changes are emblematic of the underlying philosophy of the 
cultural obliteration of the Native American as traditionally defined. 

A glance at the division of labor in Western society—delegation, 
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bureaucratization, modernization, and educational specialization— 
provides points of reference for comparing these two diverse educational 
models: traditional and contemporary. Within a communal, familial, and 
tradition-based culture, the Native Americans tend to disdain the formal 
delegation of education for a design based on individual experience and 
need. Family, friends, elders, peers, and those who have had a wide range of 
experience all share in the educational process; education is not delegated to 
a formally defined set of indiviudals. Naturally, competition and specializa- 
tion have made major inroads in Native American culture since colonization 
and its concomitant social and industrial revolution, but, as compared to 
contemporary industrialized America, Native American cultures retain 
much of their traditional character even after attempts by the new culture to 
bureaucratize and specialize them. 

Within a Native American cultural context, one learns nature from being 
in natural settings rather than from a seat in a brick and mortar schoolhouse. 
While the school setting might result in the introduction of more systematic, 
global, and precise educational tools and examples, the removal of the 
individual and teacher from the natural setting establishes education as 
remote and abstract rather than as direct and empirical. This introduction of 
the abstract is central to contemporary culture but irrelevant to the tradition- 
al, and is considered inappropriate. 

More importantly, the educational philosophy that allows delegation and 
the removal of the teaching site from the flow of life presumes that educa- 
tion, teaching, and learning may (and should) be separated from the main- 
stream of life within the culture as it occurs. One goes to school and then 
stores those educational experiences and that knowledge until some future 
time when it presumably will be needed. Theoretically a vast cache of 
knowledge and information may be ingested and stored in this way for future 
retrieval. The absolute need for that knowledge is presumed but unknown at 
the time of class presentation. Its actual utility must be determined some 
time later as it is retrieved, if still retrievable. This format is in stark contrast 
to a utilitarian and experientially based system where education is obtained 
as it is needed and relevant, and the knowledge is used from that point on. 
Naturally, if education and knowledge are to be obtained as needed for real 
or abstract use, one must obtain it when needed, divesting oneself of those 
other experiences which, in the meantime, might prevent the transferral of 
knowledge. Thus a step-grade and pre-defined curriculum is impossible to 
use in the context of Indian or any other folk culture. Folk education is 
flexible, as it must be, while contemporary education is highly structured so 
as to provide uniformity and ease of instruction; but it is simply impossible to 
instruct a class of 30 eight-year-olds at once wherein many topics requiring 
different focuses are being pursued at once. 
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Finally, but theoretically foremost, educational philosophy is tailored to 
the educational goals presumed to be of importance. If training is for specific 
occupations or professions rather than for life in the abstract sense, sub- 
stantially different educational philosophies will be developed. The con- 
ceptually utilitarian must give way to occupational utilitarianism, with pure 
philosophy assuming a minor role outside the realm of occupational ex- 
pediency. One cannot dwell on the beauty of this morning’s sunrise if there 
is calculus to be learned. If the folk philosophy presumes a global view of 
life, it is simply not possible to contemplate an occupational specialist’s 
view of educational need. No one will stop and contemplate the sunrise and 
its spiritual context. 

The traditional culture may disdain technical specialization and perhaps 
hold the nuclear industry in disregard as anti-naturalistic and spiritually 
inappropriate, regardless of local, national, or international need for nuclear 
physicists. But, if the larger society modifies its educational philosophy to 
capture the interest of students in nuclear physics (as American education 
did for engineering as a result of Sputnik), the Native American has no 
choice but to be left behind. The dominant philosophical orientation is 
simply counter to the native culture. 


Educational Goals 


Black activists of the 1960s contended that education in America con- 
sisted of one part ‘‘pure’’ education mixed with several parts of native 
cultural and social education. At worst, that sociocultural education was 
seen as indoctrination. Sociocultural training consisted of the in- 
tergenerational transmission of the mores, the folkways, and a ‘‘desired’’ set 
of normative behavior patterns as defined by the Caucasian majority. Such 
sacrosanct instruments as the I.Q. test and college board examinations were 
challenged as biased in favor of Caucasian society simply because they 
emulated and reinforced Caucasian cultural norms. The inference was made 
that these tests, basic to the educational system, removed those who had not 
learned the essence of white cultural conformity from contention for desired 
educational outcomes such as college and professional life. The basic 
educational goal was portrayed as a funnel for the educationally and cultural- 
ly ‘‘fittest’’ to the more prestigious jobs. Those exhibiting the greatest social 
conformity would be advanced from grade to grade. Those who were 
culturally ‘‘difficult to handle’’ or were culturally ‘‘incorrigible’’ would be 
set aside for retraining or excluded from further opportunity, on a strictly 
social basis. At the time of their educational protest Blacks accounted for 
some ten percent of the American population, the civil rights movement was 
at its apogee, and Blacks constituted a viable potential for moving American 
society to reassess its goals and processes. As compared to Blacks, Native 
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Americans are in a similar cultural dilemma, but at a more basic theoretical 
level. In the context of the melting-pot society, all are supposed to become 
integrated into society regardless of population size or power. Yet Black 
Americans were afforded the prospect of educational advancement with the 
acceptance of the cultural constraint of transmutation.’ Native Americans, 
however, do not wish to leave the folk culture behind. Thus we have a basic 
cultural confrontation. A relatively small population, Native Americans 
have not captured the imagination or eye of American society while the 
educational goals of American society do not mesh with those of Native 
American tradition. As the power base required for change is not there, and 
as Native Americans have not opted for cultural transmutation, the need for 
systemic change is ignored. 

For instance, Native American goals stress the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of the natural, familial, and cultural—the renewal and reinforcement of 
tradition and communal life. These goals contrast sharply with the scientific, 
materialistic, and individualistic ones fostered by contemporary American 
education. Whereas Blacks opposed cultural education, Native Americans 
would expand it, both indicting forced cultural adoption. The Black protest 
had at its center equal outcomes. Based on tradition, Native American 
protest would establish a different set of outcomes and educational goals.: 
The scientific and professional would likely give way to intergenerational 
cultural and philosophical education. 

If one is excluded, or chooses to be excluded, from certain educational 
paths leading to certain educational goals because those goals are not 
culturally acceptable or desirable, what interest can one have in education in 
which those paths are the ones that the educational system holds in highest 
regard? If the goals of the educational system are to produce scientists, and 
the scientific precludes the humanistic and folk-naturalistic, culture will 
conflict with the educational process (and those of similarly different cul- 
tures as well), and Native American children will perceive little to be gained 
at school. Naturalistic goals are simply unimportant to contemporary Amer- 
ican society. 

Contemporary American society mourns the loss of close association 
within the extended family but assumes that at the completion of one’s 
education the individual will be removed from the extended family. One is 
trained for an occupation or profession and he/she follows that work wherev- 
er it leads geographically. The student ‘‘goes off’ to college at a distant 
location, often never to return as a permanent resident of his/her tribal home. 
The Native American familial culture would demand that the student stay 
with the family, at home. If increased education enhances the probability 
that the cohesiveness of the family will be threatened, increased education is 
an undesirable goal. Because Native American reservations are largely 
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undeveloped,” there are few occupations and few jobs waiting there for those 
educated in mainstream, contemporary American educational systems. 

Regardless of how we define educational goals—as the transmission of 
knowledge, as cultural conformity, or as the basic elements of the occupa- 
tions and professions—most are simply out of context for the Native Amer- 
ican population. Certainly social and cultural isolation have exacerbated the 
difference, but the goals of contemporary society are simply not consonant 
with Native American ones in which tradition and naturalism eschew the 
contemporary and materialistic. 


Educational Context 


We have already discussed the site of the educational experience, brick 
and mortar classrooms versus the natural or home setting, as a deterrent to 
Native American education. The physical context is an important factor in 
the educational process; the social context is still more important. The 
Native American student is typically taught by an Anglo teacher through the 
use of non-Indian language,” examples, illustrations, and text materials. 


The situations imposed are those of urban, mainstream, contemporary 
America, an America foreign to Native American students. Reservation- 
based children are essentially learning a foreign culture, its norms and 
behavior, having only the Anglo teacher to use as a role model. There is little 
extracurricular reinforcement informally, at home, except for the highly 


stylized artificial life portrayed on television. Each daily lesson speaks of 
another world which is different, so out of context that it is often out of the 
student’s ken. A largely rural and impoverished population, Indian children 
have the added burden of relating to urban, middle-class ideals. These social 
class differences are so great as to increase the cultural unbelievability of the 
educational experience. 

While a large number of Native American children do not speak English 
or speak it as a second language on arrival at school, classes are conducted in 
English.* Educationally, this is possibly the most unsound of all those 
factors related thus far. Imagine the child struggling to learn a very complex 
and well-developed language as a function of learning new material. While 
our contemporary culture scoffs at ‘‘as simple as A, B, C,’’ the non-English 
speaking Indian child must learn the lingual context of A, B, and C as they 
relate to him/her and the two cultures. Again, cultural and economic barriers 
may completely isolate this learning experience at the school setting, pre- 
venting that extracurricular reinforcement available to the children of the 
dominant culture. 

Urban Native American children are most likely to live in predominantly 
lower-class neighborhoods because their families are poor. Although main- 
stream cultural isolation is not so likely among this population as it is among 
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reservation inhabitants, social class, language, and social context barriers 
still exist. With the Relocation program of the 1950s,° which intended to 
move persons from reservations to cities often far from the reservation, most 
of these Indians were new to city life and city life was foreign to them. Even 
today, as urban Indian families try to establish traditional cultural practices 
within these new communities, they may be thought strange by their neigh- 
bors, and relative isolation may continue. Considerable anomie may exist as 
this population has left the more egalitarian and traditional cultural environ- 
ment of the tribe and entered the competitive, status-striving, dominant 
environment. These families likely will have largely failed the ‘‘test’’ of 
competition; cultural, role conflict, and status differences may only serve to 
worsen the outlook for the young child. Although the Anglo role models 
may be understood as such, such roles may be seen as simply unattainable by 
parents. The parents then may attempt to insulate their children from the 
failures of competition by socializing them to their position on the status 
ladder, preventing visions of upward mobility. As Native American children 
in this poor, urban neighborhood are surrounded by other non-Indian, 
economically disadvantaged children, status stability is further reinforced 
by peers. Upward mobility is simply out of context. 

As children become socialized to the American educational system, they 
become well acquainted with what they will later learn to know as the normal 
curve. The educational system is constructed from the basic foundations of 
social Darwinism and labeling. Those who have high Intelligence Quotients 
will succeed despite the failures of their teachers, and those who have low 
I.Q.s will fail despite hard work. Those who get average scores will be 
subjected to intense competition for educational status, measured by grades, 
in the classes to which they have been assigned. The process of being graded 
‘*on the curve’’ will separate these students from one another as they strive 
for scarce educational rewards. Regardless of class assignment, bright or 
exceptional, they will learn the social foundation of competition in society. 
Grades will be surrogates for other scarce resources that they will compete 
for in later life. Remember that these grades, courses, and programs were all 
the result of an educational classification that is now hopelessly bound in the 
culture of contemporary society. It is based on tests and evaluations made in 
the context of that competitive and complex social milieu. In stark contrast, 
Native American culture is cooperative and commensal, not competitive and 
isolate. Hoarding, whether social or physical, cannot be tolerated in many 
traditional Indian societies as it will ultimately result in the social and 
physical disaggregation of the extended family and perhaps lead to the 
deprivation or destruction of the tribe as well. In the context of tribe and 
family, cultural conformity demands social accessibility, cooperation, and a 
personal goals orientation toward the well-being of all. Tribal welfare must 
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be placed foremost. The social context of educational competition for scarce 
resources and the rewards system which champions social isolation is simply 
out of context, anathema to Native American society. 


Educational Outcomes 


While contemporary America has continued to progress as a result of 
social and technological change, discovery, and world cultural dominance, 
Native America is perceived as “‘progressing”’ rather slowly as a result of its 
originally embattled and later confined and isolated minority status and its 
cultural heritage. It has improved so slowly also because of the inability of 
the majority culture to address its educational needs. The transmuting pot® 
philosophy of society and the image of Indians as vaguely ‘‘wards of the 
government”’ in some remote spot exacerbate the cultural problems. The 
dominant culture ‘‘must persist.’’ With educational philosophy, goals, 
contexts, and processes at odds with Native American culture and tradition, 
Indian children and adolescents often drop out of school early.’ Regardless 
of length of stay, Native Americans score lower than expected on standard- 
ized tests, often even after those tests have been adjusted for cultural 
differences.* As adults they are much more likely to be unemployed or to be 
employed in lesser occupations than one would expect to find by chance.” 
Those who complete school and go on to college do quite poorly on 
standardized, adjusted examinations,'® perhaps as a result of satisficing'! 
rather than being educated. As well, given the sociocultural and language 
differences between Native American children and the school environment, 
including faculty, standards (curves) may be being adjusted dramatically in 
order to allow for satisfactory progression among Indian children. Thus, 
while progressing at a normal temporal rate, the educational outcome of 
each calendar year of education will likely be much less than that presumed 
among urban majority children. '? 

As students progress through the educational system, cultural pluralism, 
amalgamation, and adaptation occur, which will in all likelihood result in 
cultural marginality. That is, these now-adults have no distinct and closely 
defined sets of norms, values, and traditions to follow, only an amalgama- 
tion of them. They fit neither into the traditional culture nor into the newly 
adopted one. They may be expected to become more socially isolated than 
are their tribal peers despite their educational ‘‘advantage.’’ They cannot 
easily reintegrate into the culture of the reservation, and their cultural 
conditioning is not yet at a level which would allow them to accept fully the 
mainstream American culture; nor will it accept them. 

The new adults who have accepted the challenge of competition try to 
compete but are thwarted because of the inequality of their educational 
background, the continuation of those systems of discrimination that re- 
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sulted in their unequal education, and their traditional frame of reference. 
Uncompetitive in the newly adopted culture, they then are forced to accept 
the less competitive forms of subsistence and employment. They have at 
least outwardly or marginally accepted competition and social Darwinism as 
ideal types in order to succeed in education, and their feelings of self- 
confidence, self-reliance, and personal competence then are reduced and 
dissatisfaction follows. 

Indians who partially accommodate to cultural transmutation may also 
feel themselves failures and be so labelled by both societies. They have 
failed in modern society and have given up important cultural folkways and 
symbols in order to succeed. In striving to accommodate to one culture, they 
have become marginal to both. 


Is Separate and Equal a Solution? 


This essay has detailed several of the most important theoretical and 
empirical barriers to an optimized educational experience for Native Amer- 
ican students. It would seem now one should presuppose a separate educa- 
tional system for Native American children which would minimize those 
barriers and maximize the acquisition of knowledge—a separate but equal 
system for Native Americans only. Yet, although Native Americans have 
been the focus of this essay, the same or similar concepts might be applied to 
people of many minority cultures, refugees, perhaps, who have come to 
America as our invited co-patriots, or as slaves or servants. Naturally, 
belligerence, defeat, and a century of exile to reservations are major sepa- 
rators here, but all are victims of the same inflexible, culturally oriented 
system of education. Should we have a separate system for each group? 
Clearly that is not possible nor desirable in an ideal system of participatory 
democracy which strives to integrate all of its peoples. At the same time 
cultural integration is not occurring, but the amalgamated dominant culture 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries has become perceived as an ideal 
type, to the exclusion of others. Those of other cultures must accept 
transmutation to Anglo conformity. Philosophy, goals, methods, context, 
and ideal outcomes pursue a narrow set of alternatives to the exclusion of 
others. Diverse cultures and traditions cannot survive as co-equals because 
of this dominance and the reluctance of society and its legislators to accept 
differential goals as appropriate ideals. '* 

Public education is clearly at a major decision point historically. Native 
Americans, Cubans, Haitians, Vietnamese, Hmong, Mexicans, Blacks, and 
others have very different cultural contexts as compared to idealized domi- 
nant America; together they form an important population. A plethora of 
modifications to existing educational systems has been used to try to offer an 
equal and integrated education for all, yet with limited success; they merely 
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attempted to enfold the ethnic group into the inflexible cultural system. 
Again, one must abandon one’s parent culture in order to achieve success. 
One must ‘‘pass’’ in society. Why indeed should one not be able to learn 
his/her own parent culture in school as well as that of others? Why should 
students not have access to the goals of their parents and their culture? 
These kinds of questions cannot be satisfactorily answered at the school 
district or the state level. They are national questions. They must be consid- 
ered as a part of a systematic evaluation of our national philosophies and 
goals. Clearly, past attempts at restructuring the educational system have not 
succeeded for any group. The system has satisficed so as to hold itself 
together while under attack. Local programs have been implemented to 
reduce conflict or as reactions to court decisions. At the same time, cultural 
conflict, student and teacher satisficing, cutthroat competition, reduction of 
standards, social promotion, disillusionment, and anomie are all legacies of 
the perpetuated educational system. Separate but equal is long gone as a 
legitimate educational term, thanks to Brown. Yet, despite all efforts among 
minority groups to achieve the goal of social and cultural pluralism, physical 
integration within a system of unequal and inappropriate education still 
prevails. The dominant culture maintains its unchanged supremacy. 


Notes 


' In contrast to the concept of the mythical melting pot, transmutation implies the inequality 
basic to majority-minority relations in which assimilation results in the obliteration of the 
minority group’s social and cultural patterns and institutions. See note 6 below and references 
9, 11, and 19. 

? Of course, Europeans typically have viewed ‘‘undeveloped’’ areas as wastelands which 
must be developed in order to be of any use, while Native Americans perceive the wilderness 
geocentrically or as man’s natural place, requiring very little human intervention to make it 
habitable. Such beliefs are included in the general concepts of geocentrism and identification 
with the environment in which one is born, lives, and dies. See reference 17 for a further 
discussion of these concepts. 

3 Preliminary analysis of data from our recent national study of Indian adults shows that 
while only about half (56 percent) of the adult population spoke English at home as children, 
virtually all were educated in English. See reference 5. 

* See reference 14 for a fuller discussion regarding problems of unilingual education of 
bilingual children. 

> For further discussion of the federal Relocation program and its social and cultural impacts, 
see references | and 18. 

© The term ‘‘transmuting pot’’ was coined by Will Herberg (see reference 11) and refers to 
Anglo-conformity where minority groups are expected to replace all their distinctive ethnic 
characteristics with those of the dominant society. See references 1, 9, and 19. 

7 The famous Kennedy Report, six volumes of the Senate Subcommittee Hearings on Indian 
Education in the 1960s, reported typical dropout rates of 50 percent or higher. More recent 
studies continue to show a high number of dropouts among reservation children attending both 
BIA and public schools. For a recent BIA school system study, see reference 2. Reference 3 
illustrates the dropout rates commonly found in public schools on a reservation. 
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8 Standardized achievement score differences between Indian children and their white peers 
tend to appear about the fourth-grade level and steadily increase through the higher grade levels. 
Even though many Indian children drop out by grade 12, those remaining tend to score in math, 
reading, and language (English) at the 8th- or 9th-grade level. Again, see references 2 and 3 for 
BIA and public school settings. 

° For a recent national report on the unemployment and occupational status of adult Indians 
and Alaska natives, see reference 13. 

'© References 6 and 7 report on culturally adjusted and standardized Adult Proficiency level 
(APL) literacy scale scores for a national sample of adult Indians. The scores of adult Indian 
populations from eastern and especially western states were found to be significantly lower than 
those in the general population, even after the items were adjusted for cultural differences. Also 
see reference 10 for Oklahoma study. 

"! Satisficing is a term coined by sociologist Herbert A. Simon to refer to a process whereby 
decision makers, being aware of only a few of all the possible alternatives, will suboptimize or 
settle for a merely adequate rather than an optimal solution to a problem. See reference 15. 

'2 Compared to urban majority children, Native American students tend to be from three to 
four grade levels behind in measured scholastic achievement by the time they reach grade 12. 
See reference 8. 

'3 Nationally, one-third of all adult Indians are dissatisfied with the education they received. 
Over three-fourths of them would have liked to have had more education, and two-thirds of the 
adult Indian population feel that they received an education that was inappropriate for the kind 
of occupations and lives that they want to lead. With about three fewer years of formal 
education than the general U.S. population, it is not surprising that Indians reflect such great 
dissatisfaction. See references 5, 6, 7, and 13. 

'* See references 12 and 16 for current and historical views of self-determination efforts 
since 1928. 
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Indian Education: 
A Complex Issue 


Lee Little Soldier 
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What is “‘Indian Education’’? To the reader with a minimal knowledge of 
America’s first inhabitants, the answer may appear simple enough. 
Obviously, this term must relate in some way to the educational experiences 
of Native American students. This is true. However, the term ‘‘Indian 
Education’’ is misleading. It is a generic, rather than a specific, term. It 
erroneously places all Native Americans of school age in the same educa- 
tional pot. The vast tribal, cultural, and linguistic differences which 
characterize Native peoples are largely ignored. Thus, ‘‘Indian Education’’ 
is more complex than one might suspect. 

For a number of years the Federal government has promoted the notion of 
*‘self-determination’’ for Indian tribes and people. One result of this move- 
ment has been the creation of contract schools which are controlled locally 
by all-Indian school boards but which are funded by the Federal govern- 
ment. As a result, the Federal government is gradually getting out of the 
school business and there are fewer BIA-controlled schools. 

Thus, ‘‘Indian Education’’ is not synonymous with schools funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Federal schools supplement but do not supplant 
public schools systems. Figures supplied by the BIA indicate that a clear 
majority of Native American students attend public schools. According to a 
statistical fact sheet for Fiscal Year 1979 published by the Office of Indian 
Education Programs within the Bureau of Indian Affiars, 22.6% of the 
known Indian student membership, approximately 50,000 students, were 
enrolled in BIA-operated and contract schools. 77.4% of this population, 
approximately 171,000 students, were attending public schools receiving 
some type of funding from the Federal government for the education of 
Indian students. These figures did not include Indian children attending 
public or private schools which were not receiving Federal funds for Indian 
students. Recent demographic figures reveal that there are almost a million 
and a half Native Americans, Eskimos, and Aleuts in our country. Contrary 
to popular belief, only about half of this number can be found living on 
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reservations. The remainder reside off reservations—many in large urban 
areas such as Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, Dallas, and the like. 

This points out one issue in Indian education which is frequently over- 
looked, but is important in implication. It relates to the matter of setting. In 
other words, where the education of Indian students takes place does make a 
difference. Thus, an important contrast must be made when we focus upon 
Indian education. Are we concerned with the education of Native American 
students who reside on or near reservations in rural, isolated areas? (Here- 
after, the terms reservation and rural will be used interchangeably.) Or are 
we considering the educational experiences of the many Indian children who 
live off reservations in urban areas of varying sizes? 

Each setting entails a different set of circumstances which affect teaching/ 
learning in many ways. To begin with, isolated reservation families must 
travel long distances, frequently over primitive roads which may be impass- 
able during inclement weather, in order to obtain goods and services that 
many of us take for granted. School-age Indian children may have to rise 
early each school day to catch the school bus and spend long hours enduring 
rough bus rides to get to and from school when weather permits such travel. 

As a result, regular school attendance may create a hardship for reserva- 
tion children and their families. Participation in extra-curricular activities 
may be inconvenient or impossible. Teachers of these children must under- 
stand the burden placed on children who travel over long distances and arrive 
at school tired. The daily schedule may need to be modified to accommodate 
these problems. In bad weather, either when parents decide to keep children 
at home or when buses simply cannot get through, flexibility on the part of 
teachers is important. They must be willing to give extra time and attention 
to pupils whose attendance may be sporadic. 

When homes are far from the schools and transportation is difficult, 
obviously this will discourage parents’ participation in the educational 
experiences of their children, school visitations for conferences with teach- 
ers, and other activities, too. 

The situation is not the same for all reservation dwellers, however. Some 
children may have the advantage of living close to the school. Where small 
communities exist on a reservation, there may be a day school located within 
each community to serve families from the surrounding area. Often such 
schools are the hub of community activities. Parents may flow freely in and 
out of the school on a daily basis for a variety of reasons—some school 
related, others having to do with social services provided for residents. 

In this case, it is likely that teachers assigned to these schools will reside 
within the community, and they are more likely to become a part of the 
community and participate in local events. Opportunities abound for in- 
teracting with families socially and getting to know and respect them and 
their children very well. So, the situation is not all bad. 
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Urban Indian children are more likely to live in close proximity to the 
school. If they are bused, generally the trip is less arduous, across town over 
paved streets and roads. Little physical drain will ensue and travel time is 
minimal. Distance to and from school does make a difference and should be 
considered by teachers of Indian children. 

However, the pace of city life tends to be quicker than that on the 
reservation. There may be less participation in school activities by parents 
because it is more likely that both parents and/or other guardians may be 
employed. In single-parent families, the breadwinner may work at more 
than one job. 

Another facet of city life has to be considered. Parents and children 
frequently lack the social support which is found in the reservation’s tradi- 
tional extended family pattern. This lack of the ‘‘support system’’ in the 
urban setting affects all family members and their relationships with the 
dominant society—including the educational institution. 

Teachers of urban Indian children must be sensitive to the social needs of 
these children. A warm, accepting atmosphere created by a perceptive and 
concerned teacher may provide a strong psychological base for pupils. A 
healthy self-concept is important for all children. However, for pupils whose 
social and psychological adjustment to life off the reservation often is less 
than desirable, it is critical to their very survival in school. 

Building pride in being ‘‘Indian’’ is also important for teachers who work 
with Indian students in urban areas. Whereas ‘‘Indianness’’ is taken for 
granted on the reservation, in the city the child may be regarded as ‘‘funny,”’ 
*‘different,’’ or ‘‘strange.’’ The teacher’s sincere interest in the heritage of 
each pupil is a positive first step in combatting some of the negative feelings 
which other students may exhibit toward Native American pupils in the 
urban school. But frequently the teachers who are assigned to urban schools 
have little knowledge of or, unfortunately, interest in the special educational 
needs of Native Americans. There is a great need for orientation programs 
and in-service activities which develop the cultural awareness and sensitiv- 
ity of the teachers who plan and implement educational experiences for 
Indian children. 

Non-Indians who teach on Indian reservations may also need orientation 
or in-service activities to increase their awareness of Indian cultures and 
languages. In addition, rural reservations may experience difficulties staff- 
ing their schools. Rural isolation may not offer prospective teachers suf- 
ficient advantages to lure them away from positions in cities and towns. 
Consequently, it is difficult to attract and retain highly qualified pro- 
fessionals in many reservation schools. Often newly certified teachers begin 
their careers in these schools. Ironically, they are the least equipped to deal 
successfully with the cultural and linguistic differences exhibited by stu- 
dents. This is why the previously mentioned orientation workshops are 
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essential for all teachers of Native American children, whether they teach in 
an urban environment or on a rural reservation. Fortunately, in the last 
decade federal programs have helped to train Native Americans for para- 
professional and professional positions on their own reservations and often 
within their own communities. This has alleviated the teacher-turnover 
problem to an extent. However, at a time when there is a need for expansion 
of such programs, federal funding has been cut, thus limiting the opportuni- 
ties for Indians to upgrade their skills. 

It should not be assumed that all Indian families in the city are poverty- 
stricken and reside in ghettos. Many families move to the city for the 
opportunities which are offered. With education and the acquisition of 
salable skills, many Native Americans ascend the socioeconomic ladder and 
enjoy the many tangible rewards that economic success brings. The teacher 
simply must get to know individual families and avoid overgeneralizing 
information acquired about Indians to all Native American families whether 
on or off the reservation. 

Life in the city may indeed offer Native Americans more opportunities for 
participation in the dominant society and a chance to become part of 
mainstream America. However, for families not too far removed from life 
on the reservation, when the psychological and social factors of isolation 
from the extended family and friends are considered, this trade-off may not 
remain attractive. Moreover, loss of the families’ pattern of life on the 
reservation and hostility toward Indians that may be experienced in the city 
create additional hardships for some urban Indian families. 

If taught by insensitive teachers who know little and care less about the 
background, cultural identity, and educational needs of Indian children in 
urban schools, they may face insurmountable conflicts of value and behavior 
in their daily school life. Add to this a lack of good communication between 
home and school, and the result is frustration, failure, and surrender on the 
part of Native American students of all ages. 

Looking to the reservation setting once more, we are apt to find more 
BIA-operated and/or -funded schools staffed by a high proportion of Native 
Americans, controlled by Indian school boards, and involving the participa- 
tion of parents at various levels. We may find more Indians involved at 
higher levels of administration within the school system, too. Regardless of 
personal feelings about the Bureau of Indian Affairs and what it has (or has 
not) done for the welfare of Indian people, if we are honest about it, we must 
admit that in recent years (particularly the last decade) the Bureau has made 
progress in such areas as Indian participation at all levels of administration of 
its school systems, bilingual education, Indian school board training, adult 
education, post-secondary opportunities for students, curriculum projects, 
and so forth. 
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Urban Indians who are cut off from the Bureau and its programs lack 
many of these advantages. City schools frequently ignore the rich cultural 
heritage of Indian pupils and fail to provide culturally relevant curriculum 
materials in classes with Indian pupils. Part of the problem may arise from 
the fact that many tribal groups may be represented in one school. Thus 
attaining cultural relevance in materials may not be as simple as it is in the 
monocultural reservation setting. 

There is no such thing as a single ‘“‘Indian’’ culture. Navajos are as 
different culturally from the Siouxs as Canadians are from Mexicans. This is 
a fact that many educators fail to understand. Nevertheless, every child’s 
culture not only must be respected by the school, but also used by educators 
as the foundation for futher learning. This means that teachers may be doing 
more homework than students in attempting to learn as much as possible 
about the cultures and life-styles of their Native American students. This is 
not an easy process. Yet in order to plan worthwhile educational experiences 
for these children, it is imperative to know where they come from and what 
they bring to school with them. 

When planning enriching and worthwhile educational experiences for 
reservation students, the teacher may encounter a different set of problems. 
The limitations of outside educational opportunities on many reservations 
must be considered. Unless children are bused over long distances at great 
cost of time and money, broadening experiences, such as trips to museums, 
points of interest, factories, etc., are lacking. The need for greater use of 
media of all types becomes evident if children’s experience and knowledge 
of the outside world are to be expanded. 

There is obviously a greater range of educational opportunities outside the 
school in an urban setting. More first-hand experiences will be available to 
broaden children’s perception of the world. In urban areas role models for 
both sexes are plentiful if the teacher will seek them and include them in the 
educational program. On the other hand, a variety of male and female roles 
may be less available on many reservations. 

Actually, reservation schools, despite the disadvantages noted, may offer 
compatible educational experiences for Indian children from traditional 
homes. Small schools tend to suffer less from bureaucratic red tape. They 
may be less formal and more open, and they may offer greater opportunities 
for multi-age grouping and peer tutoring, which seem to be effective ways of 
organizing classrooms for Native American children. Teachers may teach 
more than one grade or subject, classroom organization may be more 
flexible, and teachers may know children and their families more intimately. 
These are all important factors when considering what’s best educationally 
for Indian students of all ages. 
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Indian people are free to live where they wish. Many families will 
continue to move to urban areas for a variety of reasons. Thus the Native 
American population in this country will continue to be split between on- 
and off-reservation locations. Educators of Indian children must be aware of 
the special circumstances which evolve out of both settings. Whether one 
works with Indian students directly or not, it is important to consider the 
circumstances of Indian students. However, the issues which affect Indian 
students are special and different from those of other students because of 
cultural, linguistic, and historical factors. 

Ultimately, the question is how we can make education work for, and not 
aginst, Indian children, as it has in the past. To earn eagle feathers as an 
educator of Native American students, one must continually strive for more 
effective ways of educating the youth of America’s first inhabitants. An 
open mind and willing heart will point one’s moccasins in the right direction. 
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The American Indians’ path of life extends back in time to creation and 
forward into a limitless future. Their diverse ways of life are spiritual, 
holistic, humanistic, and survival-oriented. Indians lived in the land that 
became the United States for thousands upon thousands of years prior to 
non-Indian contact and educated countless generations of youth in ways 
consistent with their respective tribal traditions. 

Regardless of tribal-specific curriculum content, certain values such as 
love, humility, generosity, cooperation, courage, patience, and respect 
generally are common to most tribes. As an illustration, Cheyenne elders 
and family members emphasized the four basic human values of love, 
understanding, acceptance, and respect.' They taught a respect for the Great 
Spirit, for all life, for all the natural forces in the universe, and for all people. 

Traditional Indian education systems migh be classified as competency- 
based. Children became thoroughly competent in the more elementary 
aspects of tribal life before gradually and continually advancing to more 
complex skill and knowledge areas. Even in play, their games and entertain- 
ment were a microcosm of adult living. By the time youths became adults, 
they could capably carry out their roles as responsible men and women of the 
people. Succinctly, they were competent and skillful individuals, who were 
confident about their abilities, and, more important, who possessed a good 
sense of self-esteem. 

So as to encourage learning, Indians devised sophisticated and culturally 
effective teaching methods and concepts. They recognized the advantages of 
the open classroom, modular scheduling, team teaching, and individualized 
instruction and integrated them into their methodologies. Informally teach- 
ing through example, each member of tribal society was a teacher, and, thus, 
role-modeling was critical in influencing the personalities of the young 
people. Upon attaining adulthood, youths were knowledgeable about their 
tribal-specific ways of life and expert in survival skills, spoke their lan- 
guages fluently, and were infused with the joy of living. Consistent with 
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their oral traditions as Indians, elders encouraged the young to listen well 
and to honor the spoken word. 

In the far distant past, the Cheyennes learned from their great prophet 
Sweet Medicine that a fair-skinned race of people would come from the east. 
He described them as aggressive, materialistic, and destructive, as well as 
numerically and technologically powerful. Most disturbing, however, was 
his description of the new type of education these people would institute, a 
system he characterized as unicultural and assimilative. Sweet Medicine 
sadly predicted that the children who went through this educational system 
‘‘would know nothing.’’? 

That sadness, however, was for a much later time. The people continued 
to walk in a good way upon their Earth Mother. They kept their histories and 
unique ways alive, a most sacred and awesome mission which ensured their 
very survival as nations of people. With Anglo-European contact, just as the 
Cheyenne prophet had stated, Indian cultures and nationhoods were placed 
into a high-risk situation by an educational system focused toward assimila- 
tion, ‘‘civilization,’’ and Christianization. 

Indian children were forced to attend a multiplicity of school systems. 
They attended federally subsidized church group schools for which the 
federal government provided funding and rations to missionary-Indian 
agents for their education. They also attended mission schools operated by 
one religious denomination or another. When the matter of the con- 
stitutionality of funding parochial schools became an issue, the government 
established its own school system. Initially, its schools were located on 
reservations and were manual labor and boarding schools. The curriculum of 
those early schools consisted of academics, industrial training, and religious 
education. 

In 1879 the orientation of the federal boarding school system shifted to 
off-reservation boarding schools with the establishment of Carlisle Indian 
Industrial Training School in some abandoned army barracks in Pennsylva- 
nia. Richard Henry Pratt, on educational duty from the Department of War, 
established Carlisle and became known in Indian education as the father of 
the off-reservation boarding school system. His curriculum was identical to 
the earlier schools and was augmented by the ‘‘outing system.’’ Through 
this program Indian students were placed with some of the good Christian 
families in the area over the holidays and on summer vacation, and they 
became apprentice farmers and housewives. 

Finally, with the nation-wide survey of Indian socioeconomic conditions 
conducted by the Institute for Government Research under the supervision 
of Lewis Meriam, the federal boarding school system came under intense 
criticism. The survey team concluded that Indian schools were ‘‘distinctly 
below the accepted social and educational standards of school systems in 
most cities and the better rural communities.’’* 
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More than a half century ago the poor quality of education, specifically as 
it affected Indian children, was brought to the attention of the nation. In 1929 
the Secretary of the Interior established a National Advisory Commission on 
Education, which issued its report in 1931. The findings of this commission 
validated the findings of the Meriam Report.* These two reports led in 1934 
to the passage of the Johnson-O’Malley Act, which provided funds to the 
various states for the education of Indian children. The role of the public 
school system in Indian education was increased significantly with this act. 

As more Indian children became educated in the public schools of this 
nation, it was anticipated that the quality of their education would improve. 
Four decades later, in 1969, the nation was shocked by yet another report. 
The United States Senate had authorized its own investigation into the 
education of Indian children. Even with the change in school systems, the 
quality of education had not improved substantially. In fact, Senator Edward 
Kennedy, chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, 
concluded that ‘‘national policies for educating American Indians are a 
failure of major proportions. They have not offered Indian children—either 
in years past or today—an educational opportunity anywhere near equal to 
that offered the great bulk of American children.’*> Again, the Congress 
enacted follow-up legislation—the Indian Education Act of 1972, Title IV 
of Public Law 92-318—which also provided federal assistance for Indian 
Education. 

What is noteworthy about these two studies is that American Indians 
consistently and repeatedly have tested the education climate of this nation. 
Its educational failure has been confirmed for the past fifty-five years. Yet, 
so long as it was happening to Indian children and not to the nation’s children 
as a whole, few people actually listened or cared. The Congress appropriated 
some funds, as if to ease the national conscience, and focused its attention 
elsewhere. Not until April of 1983 when The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education issued its report did the nation realize the magnitude 
of ‘‘the problems afflicting American education.’’ It took statements like 
*‘the educational foundations of our society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future as a Nation and a 
people’’® to shock America into action and declare education to be a priority 
national concern. Yet, American Indians have had this identical concern for 
years and for just as many years have attempted to bring this to the public’s 
attention. 

As a lesson in the history of American education, Amerian Indians can 
serve as the model for the remainder of the nation as to what does not make 
for effective education. As a heterogeneous group of people unified by 
strong bonds dedicated to building the best of worlds for our cherished 
children, we are fortunate in having long traditions of excellence prior to 
Anglo-European contact upon which to build. As such, we must articulate to 
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the nation our definitions of excellence and goals for education. Because of 
our tribal diversity, whose orientations toward life are shaped by our unique 
histories and world views, we undoubtedly differ in our perspectives on 
excellence and in what we would project to be educationally excellent 
experiences for Indian children. We must formulate definitions of ex- 
cellence from Indian perspectives. We also must identify our expectations of 
schools and educational goals, which are consistent with our respective 
cultures. 

As American Indians we have sophisticated philosophies of life and 
traditionally were guided by visions. We have an abiding faith in the 
goodness, interdependence, balance, and harmony of all people and all 
things. Our tribal philosophers taught wisely and we learned well. Their 
expectations were high, and we not only had to develop our minds but hone 
our skills, as well, so we could maintain the order and beauty of the universe. 
Education was and still is a serious task and a life-long experience. For a 
while, let us retreat into the world of vision to gain a clearer perspective of a 
reality that is polluted with words of one study, report, and open letter after 
another, which sometimes contradict each other. Let us instead seek the 
vision of excellence in education from an Indian perspective. 

The scene, a contemporary one, is divided into four parts: (1) curriculum, 
(2) academic competencies, (3) teacher preparation, and (4) responsibility/ 
involvement. Each is interdependent with the other, must be balanced, is 
good, and can exist in harmony in the educational setting. Viewed together 
they are holistic and with adequate deliberation and direction can lead to 
educational excellence. They must, however, be understood in the context 
of the present time, as well as in terms of the high-technology world of the 
approaching twenty-first century. 

It is obvious that the curriculum of American schools must be improved, 
strengthened, expanded, and made responsive to the changing and diverse 
needs of society. There is common agreement about the need for all students 
to become knowledgeable in the basic academic subjects such as English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. It is necessary that they master 
certain core subjects that over time will prepare them for post-high school 
career and curriculum choices. Moreover, such courses must have high 
standards and be academically rigorous, with the goal of developing the 
skills and total mind power of our Indian students. 

Beyond this, depending upon the report consulted, in addition to the basic 
four core courses, different ones are being recommended. The listing in- 
cludes such courses as computer science, humanities, ethics and values, 
foreign languages, non-Western studies, and career education. In addition, 
one report recommended a service component whereby students would be 
expected to volunteer some time working in the school or in the community.’ 
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As American Indians, and consistent with our different perspectives of the 
ideal curriculum, let us examine the proposed courses of study. 

We would agree that a knowledge and understanding of computers is 
prerequisite for living in a highly technological age. We want our children to 
be self-sufficient, self-confident, and able to live in an unknown future, 
regardless of its demands. Because of the tendency of technology to de- 
humanize, it is critical for the curriculum to include strong emphases in 
humanities as well as in ethics and values. It is equally critical to our 
continuity as a people that our children recognize and maintain their in- 
terdependence with other individuals—family, community, and tribe. The 
curriculum must not be allowed to become depersonalized; every precaution 
must be taken to humanize education and teach Indian children to live in 
harmony with their environment, develop an appreciation for beauty, and 
see the good in all life. 

The beauty of our cultures are expressed through language and as Indians 
we recognize the value of languages. Therefore, we would agree to a point 
with those who advocate ‘‘a comprehensive approach to the study of lan- 
guages’’ and that funding for ‘‘bilingual education be used to teach non- 
English-speaking children how to speak, read, and write English.’’® The 
focus is upon foreign languages, justified by the need to promote inter- 
national relations. American Indians have never relinquished their nation- 
hoods and federal policy currently is committed to strengthening the gov- 
ernment-to-government relationships between the various tribes and the 
United States federal government. Yet, native languages are excluded from 
this consideration except in the bilingual education context. The problem 
there is that rather than promoting true bilingualism, the strategy is to utilize 
native languages only until children become proficient in English. Attitidues 
such as this have resulted in ‘‘mediocrity.’’ The American education system 
must no longer be allowed to perpetuate perceptual distortions of social 
reality by continuing to ignore our presence as the native and first Amer- 
icans, or by freezing us into a time warp, or by mythologizing us into 
oblivion as the vanishing American. 

Quite the contrary, American Indians have not vanished but have in- 
creased in population to about 1.5 million people. Despite attempts to 
assimilate us, we have continued to maintain our cultures and remain outside 
the traditions of Western civilization. If in fact non-Western studies are 
incorporated into the curriculum, then American Indian Studies should have 
a significant role within that category of course offerings. 

Despite the tenacity and richness of Indian cultures, many American 
Indians are disadvantaged in the job market. Too few of them have received 
adequate career counseling regarding their skills, abilities, interests, and 
strengths. They must, therefore, be provided with the information to assist 
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them in making informed curriculum choices in planning their futures. 
Career education must be built into the ideal curriculum for American Indian 
children. 

By the time Indian students graduate from high school, they should have 
broad and strong academic backgrounds that prepare them for any options 
they may choose. Equally important considerations are the abilities that 
individuals develop from their coursework. The abilities or outcomes of 
teaching are called competencies, which constitute the second part of the 
vision of educational excellence. As stated in the Montana 1983 Task Force 
Report: 


Whether high school graduates go to college, vocational-technical 
school, other training, or directly into the work force, all graduates 
need to possess a set of basic competencies in communication, com- 
putation, thinking and work related skills . . . in order for the graduate 
to participate successfully in our society.” 


In this regard, the Educational Equality Project of the College Board has 
identified six basic academic competencies or “‘broad intellectual skills 
essential to effective learning’’ at the college level. They are (1) reading, 
(2) writing, (3) speaking and listening, (4) mathematics, (5) reasoning, and 
(6) studying. In addition the Board feels that. a computer competency may 
become necessary in the immediate future.'° If Indian students develop 


these competencies at the precollege level, their chances for succeeding in 
college are greatly improved in addition to being better prepared to cope with 
the complexities of living or for the world of work. Although these com- 
petencies would give an added advantage to our students, the one criticism 
about them is their tendency toward ‘‘mainstreaming’’ and conformity. 
Consequently, to prevent possible further erosion of Indian cultures, these 
competencies must be expanded to include humanistic and cultural com- 
petencies, as well, which would make them more compatible with Indian 
expectations. 

Teachers are critical to the development of academic competencies and to 
the learning process. It is their preparation that constitutes the third part of 
the whole necessary for excellence in education. The fact remains that we 
need Indian teachers. Yet, as pointed out at a colloquium of American Indian 
educators assembled by The College Board, few ‘‘public school teachers are 
themselves Indian. Although about three out of five Native Americans with 
college degrees majored in education, many never enter a classroom.’””!! 
We, therefore, need to devise incentives for getting them into the public 
school classrooms of this nation. 

Realistically, the majority of Indian children never have an Indian 
teacher, which places us in the position of entrusting our children to non- 
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Indian teachers. As such, teacher training institutions must change their 
philosophies from homogeneity to heterogeneity. Teachers must have edu- 
cational backgrounds in American Indian Studies so they can learn the truth 
as we Indians perceive it, from the standpoint of American Indian historical 
and contemporary experiences. They must understand that our unique cul- 
tures have shaped our perceptions of the world and our relation to it. Further, 
they must teach Indian content in an intellectually honest, historically 
accurate, and professional manner. 

The average public school teacher must be well prepared to teach cross- 
culturally. All teachers must be trained in ways to promote consciousness of 
culture and respect. They must present a realistic and multicultural image of 
the world with the recognition that many people wish to maintain their 
distinctive cultures. Teachers should be individuals of high calibre, have 
strong interests in working with children, have high expectations and stan- 
dards of academic performance, and have a commitment to the teaching 
profession. 

Finally, responsibility/involvement completes our vision of educational 
excellence. As parents—as mothers and fathers—we must always remem- 
ber that we are the first teachers of our children and we have the primary 
responsibility for instilling in them a respect for high standards and for 
producing quality work. As parents, as community members, and as tribal 
leaders, we all have a responsibility to our children, who represent our 
continuity as Indian people. Our responsibility is as important as the educa- 
tional responsibilities of teachers, counselors, administrators, school 
boards, and legislators. 

Indians and non-Indians, educators and concerned citizens, all Americans 
must work closer in joint efforts to provide the best possible education for 
our children. Such efforts must be unified if they are to be successful. We 
must establish communication networks with appropriate individuals and 
with teachers to continually apprise them of our high expectations of educa- 
tion. We must create ways to monitor the quality of education our children 
are receiving in the nation’s schools. Assuming an individual share of 
responsibility can result in a unified effort and continue the momentum of 
Indian involvement in education begun in the last decade. It is evident that 
such involvement has produced satisfying results in securing a degree of 
equal educational opportunity for Indian children. This alone proves that our 
eagerness and willingness to assume our share of responsibility for Indian 
education, together with positive involvement, are important in creating the 
change that can be further translated into educational excellence. 

In the context of our visionary journey, educational excellence from an 
Indian perspective has many shades of meaning. It means creating an 
academically expanded and strong curriculum that meets the needs of a 
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culturally diverse and complex society, within which American Indians 
have a significant role. Already high schools are reviewing their curricula 
and considering instituting rigorous graduation requirements. 

Educational excellence is recognizing the interdependence of mastering 
academic subject matter and developing academic competencies, neither of 
which can be achieved without the other. Indian students should be com- 
petent in reading, writing, speaking and listening, mathematics, reasoning, 
and with computers. In addition, they should develop humanistic and 
cultural competencies consistent with their tribal-specific backgrounds. 
Further, if they plan to attend post-secondary institutions, they should 
develop study skills and the abilities to know how to learn. 

Education! excellence means having the best teachers, Indian and non- 
Indian alike, who have a sound academic preparation in cross-cultural 
teaching. Further, it means having expertly trained and enthusiastic teach- 
ers, who can work with our children and mold them into knowledgeable, 
competent, self-confident individuals, who can relate to the world of reality, 
today and in the twenty-first century. 

Educational excellence means that all Americans, individually and col- 
lectively, will assume the responsibility for improving, monitoring, and 
ensuring continued funding of Indian eduation. Further, it means becoming 
involved in building good and happy schools for our cherished children. 
Since the beginning of time, Indian grandfathers and grandmothers have 
continually prayed that their grandchildren receive good educations. Their 
prayers have been heard. We are in that period of assessment out of which 
will come new directions. America can no longer overlook the first children 
of America in its quest for educational excellence. After all, Indians be- 
queathed the legacy of excellence to America. 
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Education is every culture’s bridge from one generation to the next; if the 
concise and commonly held definition of culture as simply ‘‘learned be- 
havior’’ is accepted, it is obvious that there cannot be nor has there ever been 
a culture devoid of an educational system whose principle aim is societal 
continuation. It is equally apparent that never in cases of contact between 
two or more cultures has one culture brought the notion of education to 
another, though logically just as the cultures differ so do their respective 
goals, methodologies, and orientations to education diverge. 

It can further be stated that in the past two thousand years or so there have 
been few truly isolated cultures. The necessities of trade, migration, and 
population dispersal have permitted few communities to remain oblivious to 
the existence of a world beyond their own borders. Therefore the require- 
ments of learning about ‘‘other people,”’ ‘‘them,’’ have been incorporated 
into every culture’s educational system for a long while. 

In most cases, where the two cultures have been in proximity but neither 
in a situation of intense interaction nor, particularly, in a dominant/ 
subordinate relationship with each other, this learning has been untraumatic 
and basically productive. Each group is free to select those elements of the 
other (religion, technology, etc.) which it feels are most productive and 
efficient and, importantly, to reject those elements which it judges an- 
tagonistic to its own existence and well-being. Thusly have Eskimos in- 
teracted traditionally with Athapaskans, French with English, Italians with 
Chinese, and so on. It must not be forgotten that for the greater part of human 
history, and in most areas of human habitation, cultural pluralism has been 
the norm. 

The purpose of intercultural education is and always has been under- 
standing; but understanding is seldom a neutral value. It can be used to 
suppress as well as to equate. It is perhaps a truism to state that two cultures 
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cannot be adequately or fairly compared when using the norms or standards 
of only one of them. 

Every culture has a unique hierarchal set of values which do not necessari- 
ly parallel those of another culture. Whereas one society with a primarily 
technological bias might equate ‘‘change’’ with good, another culture with 
differing needs might be most interested in preserving the status quo. Two 
such cultures do not allide easily. 

The history of European—Native American culture contact has more often 
than not been the attempt of one set of related cultures (Euro-American) to 
impose its values, goals, and standards upon a variety of ethnically differing 
societies (Native American). If the implicit goal of this system has been to 
make Native American culture homogeneous with Euro-American cultures, 
it has not been achieved. After hundreds of years of imposed Euro-American 
structures, there remain many diverse and heterogeneous Native societies. 
This does not, of course, imply that these Native American groups have 
remained exactly as they were at the time of first contact, but they do remain 
substantially different from American or Western society as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, as societies which have been under consistent pressure to change, 
they are more aware than the dominant society of the real nature of these 
basic cultural dichotomies. 

Non-Native educators have too often operated under the false presump- 
tion that Native people do not know best what education they need. Histor- 
ically, indigenous cultures were often prejudged as bad or at least in- 
adequate, and consequently all elements of traditional Native curricula were 
either not included or removed from the non-Native school. This procedure 
reached its logical conclusion in the mission and BIA boarding schools, 
where for years students were punished severely if they dared to com- 
municate among themselves in their own language. The attempt was made to 
isolate children from their parents and consequently from their heritage, 
though no meaningful models were presented as replacements. 

In non-boarding schools this situation was not much improved. There was 
always a clear line of demarcation between the culture and body of knowl- 
edge of the home and that of the school. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
parents often regarded the school and its personnel as alienating forces and 
adopted attitudes of noncooperation, noninvolvement, and even hostility 
towards them. It was patently obvious to these parents that the school 
regarded them as incapable of educating their own children; furthermore, the 
school curricula, in totally excluding all elements of education which might 
serve to preserve a student’s option of living as an adult in his or her own 
community was ethnocentric and inadequate. Education aimed to de- 
culturate at least as much as to ac-culturate, and therefore to ‘“‘succeed”’ in 
school might well mean to ‘‘fail’’ in terms of one’s own community. It is 
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little wonder that many Indian parents were less than enthusiastic about 
sending their children off to such schools, and preferred to keep them at 
home where at least they could be educated in the norms, values, and skills 
of their own society. Such a regimen might not—and might intentionally 
not—prepare the next generation for a life of competition in the dominant 
society. But it would at least maintain traditional bonds of kin and carry on 
the practices and ways of being human that had been honed and perfected for 
thousands of years. 

When, recently, in a more enlightened era, courses labeled ‘‘Native’’ or 
**American Indian’’ studies began to appear in schools, they very often 
seemed to enter through the back door. The ‘‘experts’’ were rarely perceived 
to come from Indian communities—people still theoretically didn’t know 
what was good for themselves!—and so such courses were almost always 
taught by non-Natives; Native personnel were usually assigned a role as 
“‘aides,”’ a distinction not lost in the subtle value judgments of students. 
They were defined in several categories: a specialized course of study for 
Natives (only); a craft-oriented ‘‘shop’’ course; ethno-history of a particular 
region; discussions of ‘‘the Indian problem,”’ etc. 

Native Studies can potentially refer to any number of models: a course of 
study may be organized as part of a regular American school curriculum 
(9-10 Reading; 10-11 Math; 1 1-12 Native Studies), or it can be presented in 
a more traditional (from the Native point of view) ‘‘holistic’’ manner, of 
which the schooi hours would constitute only a part. It could be ex- 
tracurricular or noncurricular. It could be taught by non-Native teachers 
whose expertise is derived from books, or by local community people whose 
knowledge comes from memories of everyday life, or both. It could be 
presented as the most important body of learning, and equally important 
body of learning, or a relatively minor undertaking. 

None of these options can be adequately or intelligently supported, 
however, until those in positions of power within the educational communi- 
ty adopt a clear and consistent attitude toward Native studies which involves 
consideration of methods and particularly of long-term goals. This does not 
mean, of course, that there must or could be a totally homogenous Native 
Studies program which would not deviate substantially from community to 
community, but it does underline the absolute necessity of an attitude of 
respect, receptivity, and cooperation on the part of administrators and 
teachers toward programs of study proposed by Native people in those 
communities. 

It must be admitted from the outset by all concerned that the real ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ on the needs and goals of Native education are none other than the 
Native people whose children attend the schools. Traditional educators must 
accredit this expertise and be willing to learn from the community what its 
needs are, not vice versa. 
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Native adults, when vested with authority and responsibility, are cogni- 
zant of the educational demands of modern life, and it is ludicrous to 
suggest, as some have done, that they, in control of their own schools, would 
ignore the desirability or practical necessity of requiring their children to 
learn English or Western science. As a matter of fact, the inclusion of these 
subjects would constitute no basic innovations to the traditional formula of 
Native education. Most North American societies, functionally at least, 
were bilingual and all had well-developed theories of science and mathemat- 
ics. When new and efficient data was received by the culture through 
contact, it was naturally incorporated into its core educational matrix. 

Actually, with the exception of certain specific genres of Western litera- 
ture and art (which might well be included in a course called White Studies) 
nothing in the existing educational rubric is alien to the normal channels of 
Native learning or inquiry. Euro-American societies certainly have no 
monopoly on literature, science, or philosophy, though the substantial 
Native American contributions to all three have been consistenly under- 
played or ignored. Essentially, the assumption that Native societies were 
incapable of these aspects of learning has prevailed. 

What would innovative, in a Native-controlled school, is the realization 
that the serious study of indigenous history and culture is potentially just as 
productive as the study of foreign societies. Such an approach would in no 
way incapacitate students for participation in American society. On the 
contrary, a strong ethnic identity has always been an asset rather than a 
liability. Indeed, as has been argued, a truly bicultural individual tends to be 
more adaptive. 

This assumption underlies the very existence of Native American Studies 
on the college or university level, where it is not, or at least should not be, a 
trendy ethnic support aimed exclusively at Native American students. It 
must certainly aim toward fulfilling their academic aspirations and needs, 
but is not anchored or limited to this function. As a discipline Native 
American Studies includes an immensely complex historical, linguistic, and 
cultural sphere, with no common denominator other than geography. Its 
parameters enclose forty millenia; millions of people, past and present; and 
diversities of language and modes of social organization which equal or 
surpass those of any other region of the world. If a rationale for the study of 
Native America needs to be presented, then ‘‘reasons’’ for an academic 
interest in the very fields of history, demography, science, religion, or 
anthropology, not to mention such ‘‘area’’ specializations as French or 
German, are similarly called for. 

Just as European and American educators and institutions have never 
suggested that the study of Western societies was pertinent to and meaning- 
ful for Caucasians only—if they did, missionaries of every type would be out 
of their jobs—so, too, are investigations of the diverse peoples and societies 
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of the Americas instructive and worthwhile for all peoples. The American 
continents gave birth to hundreds of unique cultures, each with its own 
answers to the basic human questions of ‘‘how’’ and ‘‘why.’’ In a world 
searching for solutions to problems which threaten the very existence of the 
human species, it is a culpable act of cultural myopia to ignore their study. 

And yet, by and large, ignored they have been. The average American’s 
knowledge or understanding of the past of their resident continent is abys- 
mal. Native American history and culture have been consistently maligned, 
muddled, or murdered. No doubt, to the first Europeans who encountered it, 
the cultural diversity of Native America was both threatening and contain- 
ing. To those arriving from a relatively homogeneous milieu in which 
virtually everyone spoke an Indo-European language, practiced a Judeo- 
Christian religion, and shared analogous concepts of law, sex roles, and 
international affairs, Native Americans must indeed have seemed a ‘‘New 
World.’’ From the Western European perspective it must have appeared to 
be a land where all accepted norms were either lacking or radically changed, 
and the very existence of people, encountered face-to-face, who viewed the 
world in a variety of differing, yet mutually tolerating, ways must have 
traumatized any European to his or her cultural core. Pluralism itself was 
unsettling. How could European society continue to believe itself to be the 
only right way to live, European religion the only right way to believe, if all 
these people got along very well without it? Not surprisingly, to early 
Euro-Americans, cultural difference soon became synonymous with cultur- 
al or racial inferiority. Native American mores and norms were not simply 
viewed as variant, but as ‘‘savage’’ or ‘‘primitive’’ or “‘heathen.”’ 

This assumption of societal hierarchy and cultural relativism worked well 
with the plans some European nations had for the Americas. It would be hard 
to explain and rationalize the unilateral ‘‘discovery’’ of peoples equally 
human (who ‘‘discovered’’ the Spanish or the English?) and to justify their 
brutal conquest in the name of God and morality. By defining Native 
Americans as immature ‘‘children of the forests,’’ however, Europeans 
could be as benevolently acquisitive as they wished. 

Since Native American Studies challenges that underlying definition, it 
therefore conflicts with much of American and Canadian popular history. It 
is based on a respect for the peoples and cultures of indigenous America and 
treats them not as exotic examples, but as unique and highly contributory 
expressions of human development. Native American Studies disputes the 
issue of discovery with its concomitant implications and assumed privileges, 
and the nobility of American heroes whose claim to fame often rested upon 
the dispossession and slaughter of indigenous populations. It must view the 
past three hundred years, at least in part, not as the glorious construction of a 
great society, but as a period of plague, enslavement, oppression, and 
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struggle to avoid total genocide while adapting to rapidly changing con- 
ditions. 

This is a picture of American history which traditionally has not found its 
way into the classroom. Consequently, most students come to their first 
Native American Studies course with an attitude which can only be de- 
scribed as ‘‘Hollywood naive.’’ Many are amazed to learn that there are 
more than a few hundred Native Americans “‘left,’’ or that the 1491 
population of what is today the United States and Canada is estimated 
anywhere from twelve to twenty million. Most assume that all Native 
Americans look like the Indian head nickel and still practice quaint and 
exotic customs. And practically all non-Native students are flabbergasted to 
discover that there were hundreds, not one, “‘Indian’’ culture or language. 
To treat Native Americans as a contemporary population is often a shock and 
occasionally, for the cultural groupies, a disappointment. The typical stu- 
dent has a vision of Native Americans that is three parts Saturday matinee 
and one part ecology commercial, and the real thing often has difficulty in 
competing. ; 

As a result, the first great task of Native American Studies as a discipline 
is ‘‘unlearning.’’ False assumptions must be exposed, negative and positive 
stereotypes must be isolated and dispelled, and a tradition of primary school 
Thanksgiving pageants undone. It’s a long, slow, and often disheartening 
process, but it must be accomplished and the air cleared before any valid 
appreciation for the people and civilizations of Native America can begin. 

Native American Studies must above all not feed or reinforce the 
stereotypes. It must present its data with the same authority, respect, and 
respectability as that of any other discipline. It must constantly prove itself, 
maintain its integrity, and break new ground. It must forever strive to present 
an academic point of view and avoid relative conclusions. 

Introductory Native American Studies courses must therefore be quite 
basic, beginning not even at point ‘‘zero’’ but at ‘‘minus ten.’’ Often this 
holds true for both non-Native and Native students, especially when the 
Native American student has grown up in an urban rather than a traditional 
community. At the integrated college or university it is dubious whether or 
not separate curricular plans for the Native and non-Native student are either 
practical or necessary. As enjoyable as an all-Indian class might be, its 
advantages are potentially offset by several factors. The Native American 
students who developed the model upon which Native American Studies at 
Dartmouth is based, for instance, realized that any move toward academic 
isolation would almost surely mean a short life-span for the program. A 
college or university is by nature disinclined to foot the bill for costly 
endeavors which are available to only a relatively few students. 





The Process of ‘‘Unlearning’’ 


Furthermore, no new discipline can hope to establish itself with credibil- 
ity in the groves of academe while at the same time cutting itself off from the 
resources of all areas of the institution. Such a modus operandi yields few 
allies who will rally to the cause when the soft money runs out, and it tends to 
isolate Native American Studies faculty from productive interaction with 
their professional colleagues. Certainly an objective of any Native American 
Studies program is the dissemination of information and ideas not just to 
students but to the populace at large, and this cannot be done effectively if 
the study of indigenous peoples and societies occurs only in Native Amer- 
ican Studies courses. An effort must be mounted and maintained to influence 
curricular development in all academic arenas. Departments of literature, 
government, history, art, music, philosophy, medicine, astronomy, botany, 
etc. must be conceived as incorporating the wisdom and learning of Native 
America into their courses, and at the same time to apply their respective 
methodologies to its comparative study. Students who may have no interest 
per se in the specific offerings of Native American Studies must not be 
allowed to graduate without at least a glimmer of appreciation of the 
contributions of Native Americans to their fields. Such powerful and in- 
fluential organizations as the Modern Language Association, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the American Historical 
Association must be educated to give proper weight to the accomplishments 
of Native American people, past and present, and to promote the incorpora- 
tion of pertinent data at all levels of instruction. 

This is a slow, laborious, and uphill struggle, but if it is successful, then 
perhaps a future generation of American school children will be spared an 
education either totally devoid of or misrepresenting the valuable and 
instructive experience of over 8,000 generations of Native Americans. 
Perhaps it will then be possible for them to see a demythologized American 
history and to at least honor the commitments and treaties their predecessors 
made with the Native nations of this continent. 

No need worry that Native American Studies will disappear. The tradi- 
tions of the past and the conditions of the present have been preserved and 
handed down in Native communities without interruption despite all efforts 
to eradicate them. This will continue, with or without Native American 
Studies. Should our new academic discipline succeed, however, it may 
provide a scholarly base and meeting ground for Native and non-Native 
peoples throughout the Americas, and, as a great innovation, it may afford 
the non-Native Americans of today the much-overdue opportunity to learn 
of and from the first and oldest inhabitants of this land. 
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A casual observer might think that if any school district would agree on 
the need for ethnic studies in the curriculum it would be an Indian reservation 
school district. Such is not the case. No consensus exists on most reserva- 
tions concerning the teaching of Indian studies. While Indian Studies is 
supported by many people on reservations, opposition readily presents 
itself. An examination of this opposition provides educators insight not only 
into the problems of Indian Studies but the problems of ethnic studies in 
general. Dealing with our multi-cultural society within the context of school 
is often a difficult and ambiguous process. It is easy to see why Americans 
are so unsure of what constitutes the proper educational response to this 
culturally pluralistic society. 

Within the reservation community, there are five groups whose opinions 
affect the teaching of Indian Studies. The first group, though not necessarily 
the largest, is the Indians and non-Indians who support the goals of Indian 
Studies in the curriculum. These goals include providing an Indian perspec- 
tive on historical and other information presented in the schools—a perspec- 
tive that is often neglected despite many reservation schools’ overwhelming 
Indian populations; helping build pride in Indian culture and improving 
self-concept through this cultural pride; preserving Indian language and 
culture; providing a basis for comparison between diverse cultures, e.g., 
Indian and dominant American; and increasing non-Indian sensitivity to the 
needs and background of Indians. This group generally rejects the notion 
that these goals can be achieved with a single, thrice-weekly course offering 
entitled Indian Studies; instead, if these goals are to be achieved, Indian 
Studies must be integrated into the entire curriculum. 

The second group comprises non-Indians who oppose Indian Studies 
either because they do not perceive the validity of Indian culture as a school 
subject or because they reject the validity outright. This group sub-divides 
into two elements. First, there is the sub-group—mainly teachers—who 
often come directly from training at a dominant culture college (with little or 
no training in cross-cultural thought) and who move into teacher housing 
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compounds which promulgate their ethnocentrism. These individuals 
actually do not reject the validity of Indian culture as a school subject; rather, 
they are not even aware it can be a school subject. The other sub-group does 
reject the validity of Indian culture as a school subject. This group, which is 
often quite influential, is based in the white community on the reservation 
and comes from a tradition that views Indians and their culture as inferior. 
As could be expected, this group has little appreciation of Indian culture and 
less use for the teaching of it in the schools. 

The third group consists of both whites and Indians who oppose Indian 
Studies because they feel that any ethnic studies is not a legitimate part of the 
curriculum. By addressing ethnic studies, this group would argue, the 
school is usurping a familial role. Therefore, this opposition is based on 
parental rights (and, of course, is not just limited to Indian Studies on 
reservations). 

A fourth group comprises Indians who oppose such programs because of 
the cultural conflict in the reservation community. Many Indian parents 
want their children to succeed in the modern white society, and these parents 
sense that Indian Studies programs interfere with that goal. This is un- 
derstandable in that many Indians feel—based upon their own lives—that 
their ‘‘Indianness’’ held them back, and they don’t want the same to happen 
to their children. Further opposition comes from Catholic Indians who 
reject, as pagan, traditional aspects of Indian religion, e.g. the pipe. 

Finally, there are Indians who are hostile to the institution of school— 
mostly because it is an agent of the unwanted white culture in the reservation 
community. It is quite reasonable that many Indians on the reservation 
would be hostile to educational systems that have been insensitive to Indian 
needs for years. Many of the schools on the reservation are former Jesuit or 
Protestant mission schools, and this heightens the hostility because of the 
tradition of resentment toward such schools. Indeed, the unabashed goals of 
these education systems was the replacement of the ‘‘inferior’’ ways of the 
Indian with the ‘‘superior’’ ways of the white man. While this is no longer a 
stated goal of most reservation schools, the hostility is perpetuated in that it 
is often the unstated goal and most teachers are non-Indian. These teachers 
usually come from places far from the reservation and have little knowledge 
either of reservation life or of Indian culture. Of course, with so few Indian 
teachers, the students are lacking role models and the hostility is once again 
seeded for another go-around. 

Since teachers are the direct link between the students and the curriculum, 
a closer look at teacher attitudes is quite revealing. While there are teachers 
who favor teaching Indian Studies, the majority of reservation teachers 
oppose it (or, as noted above, are unaware of its potential—which in effect is 
the same as opposing it). Of all the reasons teachers on the reservation have 
resisted the inclusion of Indian Studies in the curriculum, five stand out. 
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First of all is the unacquaintance of the non-Indian teachers with the goals of 
Indian Studies curriculum. Since most reservation schools are not controlled 
by local Indian citizens in favor of Indian Studies, school administrators feel 
little local pressure to acquaint teachers with the goals of Indian Studies. 
This problem is compounded by the second reason: many teacher training 
programs neglect the preparation of teachers for ethnic and cross-cultural 
studies. Of course, the result is teachers who come to the reservation 
unprepared. Third is that there is often the perception that Indian Studies 
takes away valuable time from teaching ‘‘essential knowledge,’’ and basic 
skills, or at best, that Indian Studies has to somehow be fit into a specific 
course. One teacher, when asked by an Indian parent when the class was 
going to begin studying Indians, told her that the class hadn’t gotten to 
Indians yet. They were studying the American Revolution. Lack of interest 
in the problems of Indian students is a fourth reason Indian Studies is 
rejected by teachers. Often, this isn’t just that teachers are insensitive to their 
students’ needs; rather, many teachers are overwhelmed by the complexity 
of the problems (a difficulty compounded by not having been trained to think 
cross-culturally). Finally, there is usually much alienation between non- 
Indian teachers and Indian students. Indeed, there is often a mutual hostility 
between the two groups. Because of the teacher/authority and student/ 
subordinate role which exists in school systems, the Indian student dis- 
comfort in this situation is illustrated by the 60%+ dropout rate. To further 
exacerbate the matter, one reservation school district, faced with a cut in 
federal funding, chose to eliminate many of the Indian Studies faculty (most 
who teach in the lower grades) as well as the two teachers who were 
responsible for integrating Indian Studies throughout the entire K-12 curric- 
ulum. Given such realities, it is a wonder that Indian Studies has done as well 
as it has. The future, however, does not bode as well. 

If community and teacher resistance were not enough, there are other 
problems which afflict the implementation of Indian Studies programs. 
Take, for example, the best funded Indian Studies program on the reserva- 
tion—the bilingual education program. An examination of the failure of 
some reservation bilingual programs is revealing, as it illustrates the com- 
plexity of the. attempt to incorporate ethnic studies into the curriculum. 

There has been a long-standing sense of confusion about language pro- 
grams on the reservation. Indian elders have watched policy change dramati- 
cally over the last several decades. As one college language instructor of 
Lakota Sioux observes: 


My elders are very confused by the changes. When I was a school girl 
the elders watched teachers whip me for speaking Indian. Now they see 
me teaching Lakota language at the tribal college. They don’t think it 
makes sense—and they’re right. 





No Easy Answers 


The bilingual programs have been beset by problems. Few people in- 
volved with the programs have held specific ideas about what the programs 
were trying to accomplish—the community and the teachers themselves had 
little sense of direction. The program has been handicapped by a lack of 
professionals and the absence of professional guidance. Few of the educa- 
tors who have participated with Indian bilingual education have had a 
comprehensive knowledge of the culture. The people who understand the 
culture usually had little understanding of curriculum development. This 
absence of integrated knowledge has often caused severe conflicts and has 
led to confusion in the schools. 

The reservation program presents a unique context for bilingual educa- 
tion. The standard goal for bilingual education in the United States has been 
to help students become proficient in English while retaining the language 
spoken in the home. Some experts have argued that the proper goal of 
bilingual education is not merely to learn English and maintain home 
language, but to improve both. Whatever the case, the main emphasis of 
bilingual education in America has been the acquisition of English. This has 
not been the emphasis on many reservations where English is already the 
primary language. In the 1980s few Sioux students, for example, come to 
school without a knowlege of English. On Sioux reservations the primary 
goal of the bilingual programs has been to teach Sioux languages. The 
programs have tried to preserve the culture through the preservation of the 
Indian language. 

When bilingual consultants come to the reservation from the outside, they 
face a unique set of circumstances. Many of the consultants sent to the 
reservation have had little understanding of the differences between pro- 
grams. This has often caused confusion and conflict as, for example, 
Hispanic consultants impose culturally incongruous goals on the Indian 
situation. 

Often classroom teachers and their Lakota Sioux aides have had a difficult 
time working together. The Lakota aides usually speak Lakota, but most are 
not literate in the language. This illiteracy in Lakota has definitely inhibited 
many of the aides’ ability to work with the classroom teachers in a mutually 
supportive manner. Perceptions of superordinate and subordinate rela- 
tionships between the non-Indian teachers and the Indian aides have often 
eclipsed communications between the two groups and have destroyed 
already fragile working relationships. Also contributing to the difficulties is 
the fact that many of the teachers are women and many of the aides are men. 
The aides, of course, are Lakota speakers and Lakota speakers constitute a 
select group that are more traditional than the average tribal member. These 
traditional men were raised with quite rigid sex role expectations and as a 
result are often uncomfortable working for and interacting with non-Indian 
women. 
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In addition to these problems, there is little sense among the program 
participants that Lakota is a living language. There is a cultural estrangement 
between the Lakota language and the language of the American public 
school. Lakota is not easily adapted to modern public school usage. The 
aides recognize this estrangement and have often expressed the futility of 
relating the Lakota culture to the context of school. Lakota culture is often a 
mere abstraction in the aggressively non-Indian culture of school. This 
abstract view allows little sense of the intricate connection between language 
and culture. Indeed, the language is viewed as a separate entity in cultural 
isolation. 

The bilingual program was doomed to failure when the language was 
perceived to have no vitality—no connection with the Indian view of the 
world. This failure reflects the uncertainty and drift of modern Sioux 
culture. Reservation life is marked by cultural ambiguity and cultural 
identities are uncertain. Many of the people involved in the program are not 
sure what modern Sioux culture really is or what it should be. An important 
reason for this uncertainty is the fact that the culture is in the middle of a 
major transition. Less than a century has passed since the massacre occurred 
at Wounded Knee in December of 1890. The culture is still in the midst of 
adjusting to non-Indian influences and non-Indian attempts at assimilation. 
Given this situation, any effort to incorporate cultural studies on the reserva- 
tion will be marked by conflict and confusion. 

With little understanding that the mind-set and world view of the Lakota 
culture cannot be separated from the language and with little agreement on 
what traditional values should be perpetuated, bilingual curricula were 
developed and materials were made. Children’s books were written based on 
Lakota translations of English stories. There has been little reflection on the 
cultural distortion which takes place if the stories translated are not tradition- 
al Lakota Sioux tales. When federal grants were available for the develop- 
ment of materials, some writers made use of the monies to develop chil- 
dren’s books in Lakota with Christian themes. Such books might be used for 
one year and then removed. With the constant administrative turnover, a 
new program director with a traditional Lakota religious perspective would 
ban the use of such Christian materials. With a new administrator the process 
could be reversed the next year, and the materials brought back to the 
classroom. Of course, there was little continuity in the program from year to 
year. 

Obviously, there are tremendous problems with reservation Indian Stud- 
ies programs, but the survival of these programs is integral to the success of 
Indian education on reservations. Indian educators are faced with some 
difficult decisions. Indian Studies programs are in jeopardy if some impor- 
tant steps are not immediately taken. Teachers and curriculum planners must 
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decide what cultural traits are worth preserving. As Vine Deloria, Jr., 
’ : 

argues, these traits must be perpetuated in such a way that the process does 

not simply constitute a return to the past. They must be worked into a new 

culture that is true to the past but not at odds with the present. 

Reservation schools often have little choice as to the teachers they hire. If 
progress is to take place, they must recruit teachers who are sensitive to 
cultural issues. Next, these schools must attempt to arrive at a community 
consensus concerning the relevance of Indian Studies and then seek to 
involve the community in the educational process. Reservation schools must 
clarify the goals of Indian Studies programs and then orient teachers as to the 
goals of the programs. And finally, Indian communities must continue their 
efforts to educate more Indian teachers and to encourage them to accept 
reservation teaching positions. 

There are lessons here for educators who attempt to implement ethnic 
studies programs in any cultural context. Judging from the cultural estrange- 
ment that ethnic studies consultants from different cultural contexts ex- 
perienced when they came to the reservation, teachers working in ethnic 
studies cannot assume that there is one set of rules for ethnic studies in this 
country. The rules change from ethnic group to ethnic group. Indeed, if one 
tries to apply the same goals for a black studies program to a Chicano or an 
Indian Studies program, confusion and conflict will result. As the Indian 
experience indicates, conflict within various cultural groups over the goals 
and even the existence of ethnic studies programs can be pronounced. 
Americans are struggling to deal with their cultural diversity—still, no 
consensus exists as to what a culturally pluralistic society really means. 
Until Americans decide what form such a society would take, educators 
must be cautious as they develop ethnic studies programs and incorporate 
them into their schools. 





Why I Advocate Bilingual Education 
and Linguistic Studies 


Dick Littlebear 
Busby, Montana 59016 
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I have been associated with bilingual education and linguistic studies for 
only three years even though I have been bilingual all my speaking life. I also 
have been aware of languages other than my own Cheyenne language ever 
since high school and college when I took classes in German and was an 
English major. Still, it has only been recently that I have come to realize the 
wonderful uniqueness of my own Northern Cheyenne language. 

To give a brief history of my thoughts on bilingual education, I will say 
that when bilingual education was introduced in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, my initial reaction was dismay. Speaking from a strictly practical 
viewpoint, one language (English, in this case) was hard enough to learn, 
but once learned could open windows to the world since it was already the 
language of the world. So, I wondered, why should we learn the Northern 
Cheyenne language when its application and use were confined to such a 
limited number of people? 

Like many people who had gotten a taste of the white man’s world, I saw 
no practical use for my Northern Cheyenne language. I viewed my language 
as a pleasant adjunct to my life. Other languages already had a whole array of 
literature. When viewed in relation with the Spanish, German, and English 
languages and their vast store of literary accomplishments, my own North- 
ern Cheyenne language was indeed of little consequence, especially since it 
had been written down for the first time only this century. If I wanted good 
literature, I could go to Shakespeare or to the Bible. 

Bilingual education appeared to me to be a step backward, and surely this 
was not what we Northern Cheyennes needed. I feld that all of our energies 
should be directed toward adapting to the dominant English-speaking so- 
ciety. I believed that if we learned how to talk and write the English 
language, we could deal with the dominant society on an equal basis. 
Learning English would remedy our inability to cope with the society that we 
had to contend with. We would be able to fling phrases around with 
oratorical flourishes; we could bedazzle the white man with our knowledge 
of his language. This would be poetic justice because the white man had 
often used his own exclusive knowledge of English to dazzle and dupe our 
forefathers. Our Indian history is replete with incidents in which interpreters 
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interpreted incorrectly and Indians were defrauded. If only they had known 
how to talk English, our chiefs might not have gotten deluded and de- 
frauded. 

I still believe in learning the English language and brandishing it much 
like our weapons of old, but I no longer think that bilingual education is a 
step backwards. I have come to believe that learning one’s own native 
language, be it Cheyenne or some other language, is just as much of a 
forward step, and in some cases a much more positive step, as learning 
English. The difference now is that I believe we can use the English 
language much more effectively if we know our own linguistic and ethnic 
roots. 

I have become sensitized to my own language. I have developed an 
intimacy with my own language in the past year that I did not previously 
have. As I said, I have been talking my language all my life. I do not know if 
I came to school speaking only Cheyenne, but given the circumstances and 
the opportunities then, I am sure that I spoke only Cheyenne; whenever I 
reflect on the events of my early life, I have all good thoughts about speaking 
my own language. For instance, whenever I was scolded, it was often in the 
harsh English language. Whenever anyone expressed discontent, it was 
usually in the appropriate four-letter English words. When I went to school, 
all the discipline was administered by people who spoke English. All the 
teachers spoke English. All the lessons (a source of unending pain) were in 
English. So my early association with the English language was rife with 
negative connotations. On the other hand, my Cheyenne is associated with 
everything that is positive. My grandmother told us stories in Cheyenne. She 
prayed in Cheyenne. She and the other older folk would tell funny stories in 
Cheyenne. All of these associations were positive. Then in the course of 
getting educated, all these positive associations were nearly leached out until 
I arrived at the belief that knowing my own Cheyenne language was a step 
backward. This was when I started to think that just knowing English was 
sufficient to exist in this world. Now I have come full circle, not because I 
am easily swayed or highly impressionable, but because I have come to 
know the real joys of speaking my own language, joys that were hidden 
behind a veneer created by the educational process. 

In retrospect, I found that knowing my own language helped me to 
overcome any identity crisis I might have had, and I was a prime candidate 
for that kind of crisis. Kowning my language made me aware of my 
Cheyenne-ness and made me proud of that quality. I always knew I was an 
Indian and knowing my language made me aware that I was a Cheyenne 
Indian. As a consequence, I always approached my problems from a very 
well-defined emotional foundation. There were times when I did question 
my Indianness. Knowing how to speak my. language enabled me to establish 
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firmly a good self-concept which, despite my own personality flaws and 
failings, remained intact during the years I was getting educated and the 
subsequent years of emotional turmoil. 

I found out that, in the non-reservation, non-Indian, non-Cheyenne 
world, no matter how fluent and facile I became in the English language, the 
people in that world still viewed me as an Indian, with all the attendant 
stereotypes attributed to Indians. If I had not had the basis for a good 
self-concept, the above reality would have devastated me. If I had aspired to 
being a ‘‘white Indian,’’ I would have been laid waste emotionally by what 
my non-Indian colleagues thought about such aspirations. As it was, I knew 
that being Indian, and above all being a Cheyenne Indian, was the best thing 
that a person could be. I knew this fact not in some racially superior or 
bigoted sense, but in a completely healthy way, in a way that had been subtly 
passed on to me by my elders. I just felt that everyone must be as comfortable 
as I was in knowing who they were, in knowing where they came from, 
whether they were Cheyenne or not, and if they were, then this was a pretty 
good way to live. 

Today I think back and know that not knowing my own Indian language 
and yet being still considered ‘‘Indian’’ by the world about me would have 
led to tremendous personal problems. It would have led to a feeling of great 
rootlessness once the family ties had been severed. An Indian would not 
have the right tools with which to ward off the hate that is overtly directed 
toward Indians. 

These feelings of rootlessness—loss of emotional and cultural founda- 
tions—are exactly those that the Federal government wanted to instill when, 
earlier in this century, Cheyenne people were forcibly denied their own 
language. This was a tactic to discourage us from using the most unifying 
factor in our culture—our language. 

The Federal government quite deliberately hit at the basis of the Cheyenne 
culture by forbidding the Cheyennes from learning or speaking the Chey- 
enne language. They did this by banning the speaking of Cheyenne in 
school, by shipping children far away from their homes for long periods of 
time. The reasoning was that, if the Cheyennes could be divested of their 
language, they would become more readily assimilated and their own 
Indianness would be fragmented to such an extent that it would no longer be 
an influential and cohesive force in Cheyenne culture. 

It must be remembered that the Cheyennes were subjected to much 
persecution because they had bitterly opposed the encroachment of the white 
man. In response, the white man tried to eliminate the Cheyenne. This 
elimination process, while it did not kill all the Cheyennes, killed some 
elements of Cheyenne culture. For instance, today our tribal society has a 
pro forma aspect to it because our religious practices and language were 
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forbidden, many of our people were killed, many lineages were snuffed out, 
and much knowledge of our former ways was lost when key people were 
killed. The goals of the government were nearly accomplished. 

Today we have people questioning why we should even bother to teach 
our language to our children. They say that for a long time the government 
forbade the use of Cheyenne and now we are trying to introduce something 
that they want to forget. Remember, these are some of our elders who say 
these things. But also remember that they are the ones who were subjected to 
the oppressive language policies of the government. Now they cannot 
understand why we should be teaching what was forbidden to them. The 
government was trying to destroy the unifying fabric of our culture— 
language—when they imposed those oppressive policies. What the govern- 
ment tried to do was cultural genocide. What bilingual education and 
linguistic studies do is to reestablish our identities as Cheyenne people—and 
that can only be good. 
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The history of American Indian Education has been alternately neglected, 
distorted, oversimplified, and romanticized in the twentieth century. Com- 
mentators whose ancestors saw the Indian as part godless savage and part 
child of nature have viewed modern Indian education as a noble attempt at 
assimilation or as the ultimate expression of Rousseau’s natural man. In light 
of these historiographical traditions this article will examine one modern 
aspect of Indian education—the educational expression of Indian radical- 
ism, especially the educational perspectives of the American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM), and the relationship of this radical thought to contemporary 
currents in Indian education. In particular it will analyze the educational 
goals that AIM has adopted for its school in the Yellow Thunder Camp, an 
illegal settlement established as part of the organization’s strategy to occupy 
and ultimately regain the Black Hills of South Dakota. Caught in a web of 
cultural ambiguities, Indian educational spokespeople find themselves sepa- 
rated from one another by disagreements over methods of achieving specific 
educational outcomes as well as conflict over the outcomes themselves. The 
future of Indian radicalism and its educational goals will be considered in the 
context of the broader sociopolitical period of transition and conflict in 
which Indian people find themselves. 

The American Indian Movement was founded in the late 1960s by a group 
of young urban Indians marginally associated with the civil rights and 
anti-war movements. By the early 1970s the movement began to drift away 
from white-dominated American radicalism and sought to establish its own 
identity based on the values of traditional Indian religion. Significant in the 
founding of the movement and a guiding force in its drift toward Indian 
spirituality was Russell Means." 

Born into the poverty of western South Dakota’s Pine Ridge Reservation 
in 1939, Means’s life illustrates the contradictions and cultural conflicts 
which face AIM and, to a degree, all modern Indians. While he was still a 
small child, Means’s parents moved to Vallejo, California, where Means 
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grew up in a predominately white cultural context. His school life was 
marked by contradiction. Taking advantage of the avenue offered by athlet- 
ics, he participated successfully in a white-dominated high school social 
life. At the same time, however, his resentment toward the racial slurs and 
overt discrimination directed toward Indians gradually boiled over. Before 
graduation Means dropped out of school and took to the road, drinking and 
fighting his way across the country. 

Alternately addicted to both alcohol and heroin, Means drifted from state 
to state and from job to job. Supporting his drug habits through money 
earned at odd jobs, including a stint as an Arthur Murray dance instructor, 
Means eventually conquered his addictions and found himself a job at a local 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Cleveland, Ohio. There he met Dennis 
Banks and Clyde Bellecourt, who were struggling to establish a militant 
Indian organization. At first Means was unimpressed by the traditional 
Indian apparel worn by the militants, but soon he was convinced of the 
group’s seriousness and sincerity. It was at this point that Means began his 
attempt to rid himself of all vestiges of his assimilation into white society— 
an attempt which was frustrated by his inability to speak the Lakota lan- 
guage. The extent of his assimilation into the white world is well illustrated 
by his recent admission that he has hidden his love for the Oakland (now Los 
Angeles) Raiders and football from the public for years. ‘‘I’ve come out of 
the closet,”’ he said. ‘‘In all reality, all this time I’ve been a jock.’’? 

It did not take long for Means to become a leading spokesman for the 
organization. Using his traditional Indian good looks, a commanding pres- 
ence, and an appealing speaking style, Means urged his fellow Indians to 
assert themselves as they never had before. Through prayer vigils, riots, 
marches, and occupations, Means and his fellow AIM members attempted 
to resurrect a measure of the racial pride which has been lost over the decades 
of forced assimilation. Means’s charisma was not lost on the media, and 
soon Russell Means became the toast of the chic liberal crowd and the 
embodiment of the angry and restless ‘‘New Indian.’’ 

In 1971 Means organized an attention-grabbing prayer vigil at Mt. Rush- 
more, where he asserted that the monument was an insult to nature. A few 
months later Means and 79 other Indians terrorized the western South 
Dakota town of Custer after a white man accused of the stabbing death of 
Wesly Bad Heart Bull had his charges reduced. In November of 1972 Means 
helped lead the Trail of Broken Treaties march on Washington, which 
culminated with the occupation of the headquarters of the BIA. In their most 
controversial and well-publicized action, Means and several hundred armed 
supporters forcibly took over a church and a trading post in a small village on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation called Wounded Knee. It was in this same 
village in December 1890 that almost 350 Sioux men, women, and children 
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had been slaughtered by the Seventh Cavalry. The Indians held out from the 
last of February until the first week of May in 1973, engaging in gun battles 
both with the FBI and with bands of Sioux who were opposed to AIM.° 

One of the most important aspects of Means’s strategy for AIM, in 
addition to these media-oriented publicity events, was to make use of the 
courts to reclaim lands that had been granted to Indian peoples in treaties 
with the U.S. Government. An important treaty in question was a document 
signed at Ft. Laramie in 1868. Having been defeated by the U.S. Army 
several times, many Sioux leaders by 1868 realized the futility of their 
military position and sought to protect their holdings through legal agree- 
ments with the white man. The Ft. Laramie Treaty of 1868 established a 
Great Sioux Reservation ‘‘for the absolute and undisturbed use and occupa- 
tion of the Indians. . . .’” This reservation encompassed much of present-day 
South Dakota, including the Black Hills. The Paha Sapa, as the Black Hills 
are called by the Sioux, was the traditional sacred land of the Sioux and was 
the center of their cultural and ceremonial life. 

For several years after the treaty peace resigned, and the Army tried 
half-heartedly to keeep white settlers and prospectors out of the area. It 
became a difficult job because of the persistent rumors of huge gold depos- 
its. By 1874 gold had been discovered and white prospectors began to 
overrun the region. The Sioux made a vain attempt to keep the white men 
out, but by 1877 they were forced to accept an agreement which included the 
immediate surrender of the Black Hills.* Given this tragic history and the 
deep spiritual significance of the Black Hills to the Sioux, Means reasoned 
that this would be an ideal area to ‘‘reclaim’’ for the Sioux people. Twentieth 
century oil, gas, and coal exploitation and recent uranium mining in the 
region had strengthened the sense of urgency that AIM and other Sioux 
groups felt about the regaining of the Black Hills. During a religious 
ceremony Means explained that he had had a vision which told him that the 
Sioux must do something about the Black Hills or lose the land forever. Soon 
thereafter, on April 4, 1981, Means a group of AIM members set up a camp 
on United Forest Service land in the Black Hills‘* 

The camp is located on Victoria Lake, a picturesque spot about fifteen 
miles southwest of Rapid City. Entering the camp on a primitive Forest 
Service road, one is met by guards with walkie-talkies. Behind them is a 
small shelter plastered with signs that alert visitors to the serious intent of the 
camp, warning that alcohol or drugs will not be tolerated. Past the barricade, 
one immediately becomes aware why this location was chosen. Surrounded 
by rock walls and a small, deep blue lake, the location is not only beautiful 
but militarily strategic. The tipis scattered through the evergreen-forested 
canyon conjure a feeling of tranquility that one suspects may be stolen from a 
past era. 
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In October 1981, Means’s application for special use permit was turned 
down and the AIM members were ordered to leave the 800 occupied acres. 
The permit would have allowed the camp members to set up a permanent 
community with a special school to teach Sioux culture to the young. 
Despite the federal order, Means and his supporters stayed, winterized their 
tipis, and built a geodesic dome to house their school:° 

Means and his supporters have managed three Dakota winters at the 
camp. They have faced three years of seemingly interminable legal squab- 
bling and have attempted to exploit the court proceedings for the benefit of 
the movement. Legal hearings have snagged over the refusal of law enforce- 
ment officials to turn over surveillance information and the refusal of the 
United States Marshall Service to pay witness fees to individuals offering 
sympathetic testimony for the defense of the camp. 

At times the hearings over the right of the Indians to stay at Yellow 
Thunder has taken on the nature of political theater, as Means has attempted 
to ridicule the prosecution’s case. When government attorneys asserted that, 
if the special use permit was granted to Yellow Thunder, then there would be 
no justification to deny any other Indian group’s claim to the Black Hills 
National Forest, Means characterized the argument as an ‘Indian Domino 
Theory.’’ During one phase of the trial Means attempted to prove dis- 
crimination against Indians as evidenced by the types of questions the 
Indians were asked when they filed for a land use permit. Questioning Forest 
Service offical Eugene Singsaas, Means asked if Forest Service personnel 
ever asked Christian camp applicants the same questions they asked Indians. 
He then confronted Singsaas with one of the questions the Indian applicants 
were asked: ‘*What powers do your medicine men claim to have?’’ When 
the goverment called historians to the stand to support its case, Means 
pursued lines of cross examination concerning the experts’ knowledge of the 
speeches of the great Lakota chiefs or their acquaintance with Lakota oral 
history. 

While the struggles with the elements and the courts go on and on, Russell 
Means continues to solicit support for the camp in the media, at the United 
Nations, and in the hearts of his Indian brothers and sisters. In frequent 
meetings held on the Pine Ridge Reservation, Means speaks of gov- 
ernmental attempts to destroy the camp and of the methods used by the camp 
teachers to alert students to the dangers of being Indian while passing along a 
reverence for Indian traditions. He also talks of the hardships of the camp 
and its need for support. Unfortunately, the geodesic dome used to house the 
school burnt to the ground. Subsequently, school has met in the tipis and 
outside when weather permits.’ 

The small school reflects the philosophical base on which the Yellow 
Thunder camp rests. This foundation is an interesting mixture of traditional 
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Sioux values and New Left post-industrialism. Often one is hard pressed to 
determine where traditional Indian values end and the rejection of modern 
industrialism begins, for the traditional Indian past has been viewed through 
the glasses of the New Left. Means explains that the school is designed to 
teach young people an appreciation of Sioux culture and traditional Indian 
values. One of its most important functions, Means continues, is to teach 
that through solar energy all people can live ‘‘free and happy, without 
relying on industrial society which makes the normal absurd and the absurd 
normal.’’ This ‘‘normalization’’ of the absurd, Means argues, has been the 
focus of Western philosophical thought.® 

According to Means, Issac Newton ‘‘revolutionized’’ physics and the 
so-called natural sciences ‘‘by reducing the physical universe to a linear 


mathematical equation.’’ In a recent speech in South Dakota Means asserted 
that 


Descartes did the same thing with culture. John Locke did it with 
politics, and Adam Smith did it with economics. Each one of these 
*‘thinkers’’ took a piece of the spirituality of human existence and 
converted it into a code, an abstraction . . . Each of these intellectual 
revolutions served to abstract the European mentality even further, to 
remove the wonderful complexity and spirituality from the universe 
and replace it with a logical sequence: one, two, three, Answer!? 


Means refers to this tendency as the ‘‘efficiency of the European mind.”’ 
Whatever is mechanical is considered correct even when it is wrong. In this 
rationalistic tradition appeared Hegel and Marx—the intellectual heirs of 
Newton, Descartes, Locke, and Smith. Hegel, Means maintains, ‘‘secular- 
ized the religious thinking through which Europe understood the universe,”’ 
and Marx ‘‘put Hegel’s philosophy in terms of materialism, which is to say 
that Marx despiritualized Hegel’s work altogether.’’ It is tragic, Means 
argues, that this Hegelian-Marxist tradition is seen as the only revolutionary 
potential of Europe. 


Radicals in the European tradition may see this as revolutionary, but 
American Indians see it simply as still more of that same old European 
conflict between being and gaining. 


Being is a spiritual proposition. Gaining is a material act. Tradi- 
tionally, Native Americans have always attempted to be the best people 
they could. Part of that spiritual process was and is to give away wealth, 
to discard wealth in order not to gain.’° 


The result of this despiritualization of the universe by the Western philo- 
sophical tradition is that it becomes virtuous to destroy the planet. In this 
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process terms like progress and development are used as cover words for the 
destruction of the ecosystem. Those who cannot see beyond this European 
mind-set, Means argues, feel no sense of loss as the destruction of the Earth 
continues. 


After all, their philosophers have despiritualized reality, so there is no 
satisfaction (for them) to be gained in simply observing the wonder of a 
mountain or a lake or a people in being. No, satisfaction is measured in 
terms of gaining material. So the mountain becomes gravel, and the 
lake becomes coolant for a factory, and the people are rounded up for 
processing through the indoctrination mills that Europeans like to call 
schools. 


The educational goals of the camp, therefore, involve the rejection of this 
European rationalistic tradition and their replacement with the objectives, as 
interpreted by camp members, of traditional Sioux education. Means and the 
camp members hold a romantic vision of Sioux teaching methodology and 
its applicability to the lives of modern Indian children.' 

The traditional educational aims of the Sioux involved the preservation of 
their way of life. Children were trained to perform the multitude of functions 
and roles that would be expected of them when they assumed their place in 
adult society. This training granted the child an understanding of who he was 
and how he fit into the world around him. 

Means and the AIM members believe that traditional education developed 
personality and character traits which conformed to an ideal. The ideal 
character was epitomized by a person who achieved special competence in a 
core of skills and who shared freely the material rewards that he or she 
obtained through these powers or skills. This model individual was also 
concerned with his spiritual and moral welfare and was closely attuned to the 
harmony, mystery, and power of the universe. He or she was concerned with 
the individuality of others, but at the same time devoted to the well being of 
the group as a whole. 

In this view of traditional education, children were taught skills which 
contributed to the maintenance of society in a manner which took into 
account their individual differences and capabilities. As the child grew 
older, activities were progressively adjusted to resemble actual adult activi- 
ties more closely. In anticipation of John Dewey, such a strategy served to 
destroy the artificial distinction between work and play. Girls were encour- 
aged to play house and simulate domestic activities. Boys might stage mock 
battles, reenact hunts for the large game, or practice their hunting skills by 
stalking small animals and birds. 

Another important part of traditional Sioux education involved storytell- 
ing and the transmission of oral sacred history. The tribal elders took care of 
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this portion of the curriculum. At night around the campfire children were 
told morality tales and religious stories about the origin and beliefs of the 
Sioux people. Much in the tradition of Spartan education, evenings were 
filled with stories about brave leaders worthy of emulation. From the deeds 
and accomplishments of these heroes Sioux children would formulate moral 
codes and standards of behavior. !? 

The Yellow Thunder project is not the first attempt by AIM to establish a 

school. In the past decade and a half, AIM and other radical Indian organiza- 
tions intent on the preservation of Indian culture and traditional Indian 
educational methodologies have supported the establishment of so-called 
survival schools. The survival school movement, like AIM itself, has found 
its origin and support in large urban areas. In 1970 AIM, with the help of 
Minnesota’s judiciary, started a program in Minneapolis to assist juvenile 
offenders instead of sending them to reform school, and this program 
quickly evolved into the first survival school. Clyde Bellecourt, one of the 
founding fathers of AIM, argued that the survival schools would teach 
Indian children the truth about the Indian heritage. We can use the schools, 
he said, to let our children know ‘‘who our real leaders were and what they 
said and did, and also the contributions that they made, and that some old 
white man in lace shirt and powdered wig was not our ‘Great White 
Father.’ ’’'* A few years later, in 1976, a teacher in a survival school in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, expressed a similar sentiment: ‘‘At our school, 
we teach Lakota language, the wisdom of the traditional chiefs, real history, 
our oral history of genocide, broken treaties, and the lies the Europeans told 
us.”’ 
The intent of the survival school movement, which spread to a number of 
states in the early 1970s, was not only to present the ‘‘Indian side’’ of history 
but, in the words of AIM leaders, to help young Indians to adjust to white 
society without losing their cultural heritage. Of course, the Yellow Thunder 
school emerges from the radical tradition of the survival school movement, 
but there are important differences between Yellow Thunder and the urban 
survival schools. The most obvious difference is location—the Yellow 
Thunder school was founded outside the city, and in a traditional Indian 
manner has used the world of nature as its classroom. The most important 
difference is that Yellow Thunder makes no attempt to help young Indians 
adjust to the white world. 

Yellow Thunder is the first Indian school to present an educational 
philosophy which ostensibly holds that negotiation with white society is 
futile. Indeed, merely by its physical setting, not to mention its illegality, the 
school rejects the notion of compromise. An observer will quickly notice 
that Means and his supporters attempt to give the impression that the 
education of a child at Yellow Thunder would differ very little from the 
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education of his or her ancestors 200 years ago. Interpretations of the 
uncompromising nature of Yellow Thunder education may differ, but one 
cannot help sensing a frustration and desperation in the rhetoric of Means. 
No longer is a wide-scale support among liberal non-Indians assured, as a 
more conservative sociopolitical climate dulls the appeal of sharp rhetoric. 
No longer are the media so willing to grant free air time to a romantic Indian 
who appears to many editors in this age of TV-dominated politics to evoke 
an image of an unpleasant period of stridency. Operating within an environ- 
ment marked by lightening-quick changes of societal disposition, many 
journalists see Indian issues as no longer trendy and Russell Means as an 
anachronism. '© 

The radicalism of AIM and Russel Means (which has influenced their 
efforts to develop alternative educational strategies) is understandable, 
given the history of Indian education. Through the years Indian education 
has been alternately dominated by different administrative philosophies and 
approaches; all too often it has been characterized by attempts at total 
assimilation of the Indian into white society, but there have been some 
community-controlled Indian schools which have sought to incorporate 
traditional language and culture into the educational curriculum. 

One cannot discuss Indian schooling without considering the omnipresent 
role of the federal government. As early as 1842 there were thirty-seven 
Indian schools operated by the federal government. However, during the 
1870s the BIA escalated boarding school construction so that within the next 
decade the number of federal Indian schools increased to over one 
hundred.'’ The primary objective of the government schools during this 
period was assimilation, a philosophy that was an extension of the land 
allotment policy enacted by the 1887 Dawes Severalty Act. The act divided 
tribal land holdings, giving each Indian adult a 160-acre allotment which he 
was to cultivate and thus earn a living in a socially acceptable way. All land 
that was left after the allotments had been distributed became available for 
white settlement. In this process, the Indians lost around 90 million acres of 
their tribal land holdings; proceeds from the land sales went to pay for 
support of the boarding schools. The Dawes Act attacked the Indians on two 
fronts: the government was taking their land while the boarding schools were 
taking their children.'* 

The government schools were operated in a rigid, harsh manner, but the 
extent of government insensitivity is exemplified by federal use of aban- 
doned military posts and barracks as boarding schools. Thomas Thompson, 
a member of Blackfeet tribe, points out the cruel irony in which ‘‘. . . the 
most oppressive symbol of federal domination [was] turned over to the 
Interior Department as schools for Indian children. No building could have 
caused more trauma to the Indian young than these schools within military 
installations.’”! 
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In 1879 Richard Henry Pratt, a career army officer and former Indian 
fighter, founded Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania for the BIA. Pratt 
maintained that Indian children must be removed from the reservation 
environment if their schooling was to be effective. According to the Carlisle 
founder, ‘‘if left in the surroundings of savagery,’’ the Indian would acquire 
‘*a savage language, superstition, and life.’’*° Manual training was empha- 
sized at most of the federal Indian schools because many educators of that 
era believed that ‘‘the Indians have not been brought up to believe in the 
dignity of labor.’’?! Thus, a total assimilation process was being forced upon 
Native Americans, disrupting the cultural cohesiveness of many tribes but 
largely failing to convert the Indians to the white men’s way of life. 

As early as 1902 these total assimilation policies were under attack by 
some concerned white citizens. The novelist Hamlin Garland complained 
that Pratt’s educational philosophy caused Indian students to possess low 
self-esteem; Garland advocated the inclusion of Indian cultural traditions in 
the school curriculum to instill self-pride among Native American 
students.?* However, a significant change in government attitude did not 
occur until the Meriam Report was issued in 1928, followed by John 
Collier’s appointment as Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1933, and the 
passage of the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934. These events ushered in a 
more liberal approach toward Indian education, attempting to make Indian 
schooling more community-based and -controlled. 

Even though the Meriam Report leveled its attack at the entire BIA 
educational system, the report particularly emphasized the boarding schools 
because the problems in these schools were the most severe. The investiga- 
tion of the boarding schools found that the students’ diet was grossly 
insufficient, the schools were overcrowded, and medical services were so 
inadequate that life-threatening epidemics among the children were com- 
mon. The report also criticized excessive use of student labor, poor teachers, 
the military nature of the curriculum, and harsh disciplinary measures. 
While the Meriam Report provided no miracle cures for the problems within 
Indian education, it was a public acknowledgement that there was an 
alternative to forced assimilation, suggesting that the BIA should equip 
Indian adults and children so they could adapt to both white and Indian 
society. In keeping with the zeitgeist of the Progressive Era in education, the 
report argued for a more child-centered atmosphere, maintaining that young 
children would be better served by schools located in their own communities 
where families would not be separated. The community school would 
accomplish dual objectives; it would be a day school for young students 
while serving as a community center to encourage local involvement. The 
older students would continue to attend boarding school for a brief period of 
time to learn a trade and eventually get a job.” 

Generally speaking, the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 had a more 
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positive impact on Indian education than it did on Indian politics. After John 
Collier became Commissioner of Indian Affairs, more day schools were 
established on the reservations and a revitalization of Indian languages and 
cultures was encouraged. The Indian Reorganization Act also provided 
funds for advanced technical and professional training for Indian youth and 
mandates that Native Americans be hired in the federal Indian school 
system.”* On the other hand, the act also contained provisions concerning 
the reorganization of tribal governments. Unfortunately the IRA type of 
constitution did not reflect traditional forms of tribal government; moreover, 
the act gave extensive power to the Secretary of the Interior, who must 
approve all tribal constitutions, amendments, by-laws, and corporation 
charters. Rupert Costo, founder and president of the American Indian 
Historical Society and the Indian Historian Press, has called the government 
structure of the IRA ‘‘a western style of democracy without the democra- 
cy.’” According to Costo, Collier and the BIA pressured tribes into accept- 
ing IRA constitutions.”> Bitter resentment of the IRA-imposed tribal gov- 
ernments and the BIA’s role in Indian politics continues to be voiced today 
by many Indians, including Means. 

Moreover, Collier’s New Deal for Indian education experienced only 
limited success; lack of funding and the advent of World War II ended 
Collier’s program before most of his goals became reality. The decade of the 
fifties saw a government policy of termination of Indian tribes and a return to 
off-reservation boarding schools. No longer would Native American cultur- 
al traditions be incorporated into school curriculum. The educational em- 
phasis switched to adult education and vocational training. Assimilation of 
the Native American would be accomplished by urging newly trained 
Indians to move from the reservations to urban areas where they could find 
jobs. Through adult education and job training, the tribes were to become 
self-sufficient, and federal services eventually would be terminated. 
However, this termination legislation was enacted without adequate tribal 
consultation, and Indian families did not adapt well to an urban environ- 
ment. For these and other reasons the strategy, touted as the means to solve 
once and for all the ‘‘Indian problem,”’ was a failure.”° 

The Kennedy administration ushered in yet another era in Indian educa- 
tion. There were new programs of economic and community development 
and a return to the local day schools for Native American students. Continu- 
ing in this vein, Lyndon Johnson advocated self-determination for Indians, 
and they were given a larger voice in the federal schools. Passage of the 
Indian Education Act of 1972 provided money for Indian educational pro- 
grams, including teacher training and scholarships for Indian students. The 
BIA began contracting with local Indian school boards, giving them federal 
funds and responsibility for schooling their community’s children.”’ 
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However, liberal programs have certainly not solved the overwhelming 
problems that continue to plague Indian education—problems such as in- 
effective curriculum, teacher turnover, high pupil absenteeism, and low 
student self-esteem. The schooling of Native America has a dismal past, and 
the resultant scars are not easily eradicated. Vine Deloria, Jr.—noted Sioux 
leader and author—points out that the federal programs create their own 
unique set of problems. Often educators are more concerned with the 
nuances of new federal regulations than with the educational content or 
purposes of a program, Indian educators are caught in a bureaucratic web of 
eligibility requirements and funding provisions. Deloria characterized the 
situation well: ‘‘the medium of funding has become the message.’’”® 

Other educational problems arise from the unique dual citizenship of the 
Native American who is a citizen of the state but also enjoys a special legal 
relationship with the federal government as a member of a tribal nation. 
Questions arise as to who has final legal and fiscal responsibility for the 
schooling of Indian children.”° Jurisdictional conflicts arise and must be 
resolved, leading to bickering among federal, state, and local authorities, 
which decreases the attention given to the content and quality of Indian 
schooling. A recent survey measuring the educational attainment of Indian 
adults discovered that serious educational deficiencies exist among Native 
Americans. The survey demonstrated that the educational accomplishments 
of American Indians continue to lag far behind those of the U.S. population 
taken as a whole.*° The results of this survey appear at a time when President 
Reagan has vetoed a bill allocating funds for Indian community colleges and 
is closing many off-reservation Indian boarding schools against the wishes 
of the students. 

Given the grim history of Native American schooling as well as the 
present-day dilemmas facing Indian education, it is not surprising that 
various Indian groups and mainstream educators are frustrated. However, 
there is no consensus about the future direction of Indian education. There 
continues to be little agreement about either the philosophical nature or the 
instructional components of Indian education. The radical ideas and meth- 
ods of AIM and Means have come under harsh attack. AIM, a Pan-Indian 
movement, is seen primarily as an urban organization that ignores the great 
diversity among Indian cultures. Additionally, in the seventies there was 
bitter, mutual hostility between Means and AIM on one side and the Pine 
Ridge tribal government of Dick Wilson on the other. When militant AIM 
members and sympathizers occupied the tiny rural village of Wounded 
Knee, the intratribal political unrest on the Pine Ridge Reservation was 
exacerbated. Many reservation Indians resented the militant tactics that AIM 
employed during and after the Wounded Knee seige on the reservation.*! 
Dorothy Richards, secretary to the tribal court at Pine Ridge during Wound- 
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ed Knee, stated: ‘‘Sioux are free-thinking people but AIM demands total 
obedience. So we don’t have too many AIM people here. Most of the ones in 
Pine Ridge are outsiders and we hate people coming in from the outside 
telling us what to do.’’>? Means ran for tribal president in 1974 against his 
bitter enemy, incumbent Dick Wilson, and lost to Wilson in a campaign 
described by one reporter as ‘‘a civil war’’ pitting Indian against Indian.** 
Clyde D. Dollar, a historian at the University of South Dakota, disavows the 
Pan-Indianism of AIM and proposes that it is merely a movement demon- 
strating the continued intratribal squabbling among the Sioux which has 
been characteristic of the tribe for centuries.** 

The truth concerning the motivations and accomplishments of Means and 
AIM is certainly disputed, and many differing opinions can be found. Some 
people suggest that Means and AIM draw attention to Indian problems 
needing solutions and provide a symbol for Indian self-respect, while others 
argue that AIM members are rootless urban Indians searching for a power 
base within the Native American community for their own self-gratification. 
The fact remains that in general AIM has not been a unifying force. Means 
preaches continuity when he advocates a return to traditional education, but 
many Indians see his ideas as a break with the past. His militancy, his 
hostility toward other Oglala Sioux, his establishment of a camp away from 
the reservation are all viewed as departures from traditional values. One 
Oglala elder said in a recent newspaper interview that he had a message for 
Means: 


‘ 


*. . . there are so many young people confused about religion and 
spirituality, their traditions and their culture. Send them home to their 
parents and let the elders teach them . . . And finally, Russell there is so 
much hatred and confusion on the reservation, and we are all trying to 
make amends and unite, so please don’t make the job more difficult for 
the Red Cloud Band of Indians [Oglala Sioux].’’*> 


Deloria, too, stresses that Indian education must be rooted in the local 
community as educators return to a traditional approach, both in curriculum 
and administration. According to Deloria, the local community should 
control the school administrative policies and the content of the curriculum. 
Since Deloria believes that content is primarily a function of teaching 
technique, he advocates the elimination of modern technocratic administra- 
tive policies in favor of ‘‘more spontaneous and community-related 
activities.’’>° ' 

Despite appeals from various sources for mainstream Indian education to 
incorporate more traditional elements into educational institutions for Na- 
tive American students, it is easy to understand Means’s frustration with the 
progress being made. Some of the Rosebud Sioux in South Dakota who are 
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Lakota speakers themselves are against the teaching of Indian Studies in 
their community-controlled school. These individuals are Catholic (as are 
many of the Sioux on the Rosebud Reservation) and they fear that traditional 
Indian religion will be taught to their children. Having instilled Catholic 
values at home, they do not want conflicting values introduced at school. 
Just as important, they want their children to adjust to a changing world—to 
be able to live in both Indian and white cultures. They feel preservation of an 
idealized past is not conducive to this goal. 

Most BIA schools and public schools on reservations continue to give 
only token attention to Indian culture and language. School administrators 
do what is necessary to qualify for federal monies but little more. The 
antipathy that white teachers and students feel toward Indian Studies was 
obvious in many schools that we observed. All too often the BIA and 
reservation public schools represent a continuation of attitudes of forced 
assimilation, as well as an insensitivity to the questions, conflicts, and 
realities facing Indian students in today’s society. Even the BIA contract 
schools and community-controlled schools are frequently modeled after 
mainstream public schools and are strapped by federal regulations, 
bureaucracies ineffective within an Indian context, and a dearth of Native 
American teachers and administrators. 

Means realizes the extent of the problems currently facing Indian stu- 
dents, so he provides an alternative educational experience for the children 
at the Yellow Thunder Camp. Because Indian pupils are often lost in the 
large, impersonal schools, Means has set up a more personal learning 
environment at the camp. The children at Yellow Thunder are educated in 
intimate surroundings encircled by friends and nature. Means recognizes 
that institutional curricula are often irrelevant and the teachers authoritarian. 
The children of the AIM encampment have many teachers in this close-knit 
communal setting. The curricular emphasis at Yellow Thunder derives from 
the natural environment, inculcating traditional values and imparting a 
knowlege of Mother Earth. The political rhetoric of AIM also is a main 
component of the curriculum. Means is the focal figure within the camp, and 
it is extremely doubtful that the camp would survive without its charismatic 
leader. Since the militant political stance of Means alienates many Native 
Americans, the AIM alternative schools will continue to reach only a small 
number of the Indian population. 

Many educators involved in Indian education share the desire to in- 
corporate native traditions into the learning process. However, Deloria 
stresses that when this education is aimed at elementary students, it should 
occur within the context of the local community. Deloria suggests that funds 
currently going to upgrade administrative procedures in the name of school 
efficiency should be used to develop a teaching model more like the tradi- 
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tional tutorial teaching style of the Native American. Money saved by 
decreasing the top-heavy administrative structure of the school system can 
be used to increase the teaching staff, allowing for the necessary low 
teacher-pupil ratio that he proposes. Priority would be given to the use of 
paraprofessionals and aides in the classroom. Like Means, Deloria recog- 
nizes the need for a more personal educational experience for Indian chil- 
dren. Deloria maintains that consolidated schools should be phased out in 
favor of smaller, more personal institutions. Larger buildings and student 
bodies often intimidate Indian students, discouraging them from participa- 
tion in scholastic and extracurricular activities and, in some cases, leading 
them to drop out of school. Moreover, smaller schools would encourage 
Indian parental involvement in scholastic matters, according to Deloria. The 
local focus of the school would allow it to adapt to the community situation, 
permitting school holidays for ceremonials and pow wows. In addition, such 
important local events can be made part of the curriculum.*” 

Pueblo Indian Terry Tafoya, in an address to the British Columbia Indian 
Chiefs, expressed his concern with curriculum developed for use in com- 
munity-controlled Indian schools. Often educators are too intent upon 
obtaining a product—a native language dictionary, a video tape, a module— 
when they need to be examining the purpose of the educational process 
instead. There is a real danger, Tafoya maintains, in giving students the 
products without the process. Historically, tribal values were initiated early 
in a child’s life; discipline began with the cradle board where a baby was 
wrapped securely. Traditional skills such as tanning hides inculcated pa- 
tience; beadwork gave one an ability to see the world in different ways as the 
artist visualized possible patterns. Tafoya adds that the true traditional 
values are lost if educators attend only to the product.** 

Deloria recognizes that a return to Indian traditions and customs has 
inherent difficulties: ‘‘We have not kept them [traditions] alive and have not 
used them to hold our communities together. They do not have much place in 
our lives today and are too often regarded as relics of the past. Thus we are 
trapped into being recipients of the American educational system.’’*? 

Deloria continues: 


A large gap has grown between the reality of Indian life and the 
favorable pictures which popular books on Plain Indians invoke. Peo- 
ple visiting reservations are justifiably puzzled at the apparent lack of 
concern they see in Indian communities for community life. We must 
find a way to institute more community activities so that our people do 
not find themselves victims of continued spiritual poverty. 


Deloria suggests that local Indian people should determine whether values of 
the past can be translated into new patterns of behavior applicable to modern 
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life. Native Americans must examine their own communities, decide which 
traditional values and customs they desire to perpetuate or cultivate, then 
pursue their cultural goals in a disciplined manner. There is nothing wrong, 
Deloria stresses, with establishing new customs that are an outgrowth of the 
old. 

In this vein, Henrietta Whiteman, the director of Native American Studies 
at the University of Montana, writes that the Indian warriors of tomorrow 
must also be scholars and community activists. According to Whiteman, 
their education must include strong backgrounds in Native American cul- 
tures, history, and contemporary affairs. Bravery must be coupled with a 
critical intellect, so these new Indian warriors can ‘‘assume the fight for 
survival in a non-Indian dominated world.’’4? 

In a sense, Russell Means and the Yellow Thunder Camp school fit well 
into the tradition of protest against the unfortunate status of past and present 
Indian education. However, Means and his Yellow Thunder constituency 
have alienated their Indian brothers and sisters on the reservations to the 
point of open hostility and contempt between AIM members and non-AIM 
members. The Pine Ridge Tribal Council’s recent vote not to support the 
Yellow Thunder Camp illustrates the polarization between the two groups. 
Indeed, Means has further alientated reservation Indians by his pro- 
nouncements indicating that Indians who live on reservations are beyond 
help. 

There are many educators who are working within the system to effect 
needed educational reform so that Indian people can exercise increased 
control of their reservations and their lives. These educators believe that an 
important goal of Indian education is to prepare Native American students to 
thrive in any part of American society. Thus, the Indian pupil must be 
educated for dual citizenship—as a U.S. citizen and as a tribal citizen. At the 
present, Indian students who desire to stay on the reservation are rarely 
educated for tribal citizenship. Steve Talbot suggests that Indian studies be 
taught to Indian college students in conjunction with professional curricula 
such as education, law, and medicine as one way to encourage Indian 
professionals to return to the reservations where their expertise is desperate- 
ly needed.*? The radical Indian movement preaches that it is possible for the 
Indians to exist outside the dominant society without concessions or com- 
promise with the white community; this is exemplified by Means’s es- 
tablishment of the Yellow Thunder Camp. Means has characterized the 
reservations as ‘‘concentration camps’’ controlled by the BIA and its sur- 
rogates; therefore, education to equip Indian people to live on their reserva- 
tions would more than likely be viewed by Means as BIA propaganda. 

Radical dissenters have often been criticized for focusing on an abstrac- 
tion of ‘‘the enemy”’ or ‘‘the oppressor,’’ thus removing themselves from 
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direct experience. Means is facile at casting blame and identifying the 
political, social, and educational oppression that plagues Indian people. 
However, Means has provided few practical social or educational alterna- 
tives for Native Americans. 

Maxine Greene writes, ‘‘Where there is rage, there is always 
possibility.’*** The Yellow Thunder Camp has publicized the plight of 
modern Indians, highlighted the failure of contemporary efforts in Indian 
education, and sometimes encouraged ethnic pride in the minds of Indian 
people. These are worthy accomplishments. It is not a question of whether 
Indian people should fight back against oppression and seek alternatives to 
destructive educational practices; the difficult problem is deciding upon the 
most positive course of action to pursue. The Yellow Thunder Camp has led 
to a continuation of tensions between whites and Indians; even more tragi- 
cally it has perpetuated hatreds and misunderstandings among Indians them- 
selves. The feasibility of an Indian return to the ancient motherland and the 
educational processes of centuries past is a romantic fantasy at best; at worst 
it is acruel and misleading hoax. The rage of Means, AIM, and other Indians 
is certainly justified. Changes are essential, but Means’s Yellow Thunder 
Camp does not represent the solution to the complex social and educational 
problems facing today’s Native Americans. 
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The widespread acceptance of cultural pluralism is reflected throughout 
the educational system of our country. This emphasis is manifest diversely, 
appearing as fully developed ethnic studies curricula at the university level 
or more modestly as special ethnic appreciation units in courses at any level. 
As students and scholars of intercultural communication behavior, we 
applaud this emphasis and the increasing awareness of the rich cultural 
diversity of our country. However, we are equally aware of innumerable 
pitfalls which confront minority groups as they attempt to convert this 
popular sentiment into long-term benefits within the broader, more domi- 
nant culture. Unless we carefully address these potential problems, as 
educators we may unwittingly foster counterproductive developments. The 
use and misuse of identifying symbols among one cultural minority may 
help us better understand how prominent symbols of ethnicity may actually 
create confusion and division within a minority. 

The term which best captures our interests and concerns is symbolicity. 
Borrowed from the literary critic and rhetorical theorist Kenneth Burke, ! 
symbolicity refers to the state, condition, and tendency of people to organize 
their perceptions and experience into symbols and symbol systems. Unlike 
symbols and symbolism, symbolicity does not accentuate entities or 
artifacts;? unlike symbolic behavior it does not tend to focus exclusively on 
specific behaviors. Instead, the notion of symbolicity addresses the pro- 
cesses, the tendencies, and the collective actions involved in the production 
and utilization of symbols. Granted, examination of symbolicity will 
embrace a consideration of symbols, symbolism, and symbolic behavior, 
but rather than struggle with new definitions of well-used terms, we chose to 
select a less used, if not a novel term, to capture our emphases. 

A second concept, central to this paper, is nativistic movement. As 
explained by anthropologist Ralph Linton, this notion refers to the process 
and efforts by which an ethnic group returns to a more glorious time in their 
history and retrieves a symbol or symbol cluster for contemporary use.? A 
very predictable phenomenon for suppressed ethnic groups, such nativistic 
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movement has both valuable and potentially dangerous implications. The 
results of this action can be valuable when they locate symbols which unify 
people around realistic goals and objectives. The results can be dangerous 
when they provide only an illusion and fail to prove constructive on the 
contemporary scene.* Perhaps the worst results of all occur when the 
retrieved symbols are also readily manipulatable by the dominant culture in 
maintaining the suppression of an ethnic minority.° 

Within the framework of these notions, we will examine symbolicity 
among Native Americans. Although we realize the differences among the 
several tribes, some definite patterns are surfacing which transcend tribal 
boundaries. All tribes have shared the American historical experience, 
and certain broader groupings, such as the Plains cultures, also allow 
some generalization. At its most abstract level, the perceptions or experi- 
ences of any ethnic group, not part of the dominant society but with a 
desire to maintain its cultural distinctness, will roughly parallel the Native 
American experience. We will provide a reasonably balanced and illustra- 
tive examination of selected negative and positive trends in Native American 
symbolicity. 


Negative Symbolicity 


What constitutes negative or positive trends in symbolic behavior and 
patterns will depend on the judgmental criteria employed. We loosely define 
success for Native Americans as, among other rights and opportunities 
available to all Americans: (1) satisfactory employment for meeting per- 
sonal and family needs, (2) reasonable freedom to pursue their tribal and 
social goals, and (3) the opportunity to pursue and confirm their ethnic 
identity.° Accordingly, whatever within the domain of symbol uses con- 
tributes to this success constitutes positive symbolicity and whatever in this 
domain confounds meeting these criteria constitutes negative symbolicity. 

Within the contemporary Native American situation it takes courage for 
persons sympathetic with their causes to discuss negative trends. Despite the 
pressure of the dominant society, many Indian individuals are tenaciously 
loyal to their particular tribal identities. We recognize and respect this 
commitment. Unfortunately, this emotional attachment often hinders a 
realistic analysis of their contemporary condition. Like most people, Indians 
tend to attribute causes for their misfortunes to external sources; in other 
words Indian people tend to seek the causes of their problems in the 
dominant culture exclusively, rather than equally assess their own situation 
and weaknesses. Consideration of the negative aspects of one’s own culture, 
however, is necessary to establish a dialogue which may ultimately result in 
tempering the negative trends. 

To illustrate the negative trends, we will examine four problem areas: 
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(1) shallow symbolism; (2) externally imposed stereotypes; (3) exclusionary 
use of symbols; and (4) shifts in meaning. Although we are treating these 
topics separately, they are not mutually exclusive, and the careful reader will 
soon detect their interdependence. 


, 


Shallow Symbolism 


This topic refers to the selection and use of symbols which have lost their 
realistic sustaining power. In some ways past rituals can serve as an ethnic 
identification, but their sustaining power is often absent. For instance, the 
Sun Dance contains substantive aspects consistent with a nomadic, Plains 
hunting culture. In the past, the continued existence of many tribes depended 
on hunting, particularly buffalo hunting. Therefore, the buffalo was in- 
tegrally related to the ritual. Although a significant proportion of Indian 
males still hunt, they do not hunt buffalo and certainly not under the 
conditions or with the hardware of their ancestors. In other words their lives 
no longer depend on one of the central themes of Sun Dancing. 

Another example, gaining in popularity and practice, is pow-wow war 
dancing, a Pan-Indian activity in which the majority of participants have 
costumes variously reflecting tribal origins and current fashion. For many 
participants a relationship never existed between these dances and their 
tribal culture, yet being Indian often must include pow-wow dancing. To 
particular participants this activity may have some religious significance, 
and, if so, they may realize that the dance is only part of a much broader 
concept of their Indianness. Unfortunately, the majority of participants lack 
this awareness and simply believe that participation will somehow sustain 
their Indianness. Thus they are caught in the shallow trappings of Indian 
identity and deceive themselves about their role in the preservation of their 
tribal culture. 

The fact that an aspect of Indian identity, such as pow-wow costumes, has 
a history does not necessarily mean that it has symbolicity. The pow-wow 
has existed for many years and functions as an extension of the times when 
tribes assembled as a large group only once or twice a year. We would note 
the change in these meetings from mono-tribal to multi-tribal events, not just 
in attendance by other tribes but in the presence of other tribal costumes, 
customs, and songs. This change marked the beginning of a period when 
dance costumes began their evolution toward a pan-tribal look. The feath- 
ered costume of the Plains Indians, for example, represents an exaggerated 
traditional use of feathers. The resulting costumes illustrate newly created 
symbols overlaid on tribal costumes; they are not symbolically linked to that 
particular culture, but instead are a reflection of the dominant culture’s 
expectations. The pressure that led to the ‘“‘gaudy’’ and ‘‘showy’’ use of 
feathers came more from the dominant culture’s acceptance and willingness 
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to pay for such dancing displays. Providing a flashier and exciting show for 
non-Indians became the impetus for costume development. The current 
“*fancy’’ dance costumes make it virtually impossible to tell what tribe a 
dancer represents. 

Being a ‘‘symbolic’’ Indian is small consolation when faced with a 
myriad of realistic contemporary problems. Although the realization is 
painful, many Indian people would admit that whatever real or abstract 
benefits derive from such revived rituals, the majority of Indian participants 
return to a life of material and spiritual poverty. This discussion should not 
suggest that these rituals should not be saved or accorded respect. However, 
one must seriously question the emphasis given to them and their viability 
for addressing serious social concerns, especially among tribes with little or 
no relation to the dances. 


Externally Imposed Stereotypes 


With no single image to draw upon, the dominant culture has often simply 
stereotyped all tribes. A major contributor to the perpetuation of these 
stereotypes has been the film industry. Its romanticized versions of the 
American Indian provide a surrogate identity which, in turn, creates a 
frustrating dilemma for the individual. On the one hand, Indians have their 
realistic and often mundane tribal identity. On the other hand, they have the 
more distinctive image of the romanticized versions. Unfortunately, many 


Indian people uncritically accept the stereotype, not only to accommodate 
expectations of the imposing society but also to enhance their Indianness 
with less knowledgeable, confused Indian people. In reality, one’s tribal 
affiliation provides a true source of identity, but this may bring the in- 
dividual into conflict with other tribal identities or create an impression of 
being something less than a ‘“‘real’’ Indian. 

Pan-Indianism undoubtedly has provided the major thrust of contempo- 
rary Indian expression, particularly in urban settings. In fact, this thrust may 
well have provided the encouragement to accept the stereotypical images. 
Unfortunately, the stereotype fostered by Pan-Indianism comes from the 
Plains Indian cultures. This is not necessarily bad, unless one happens to be a 
Pueblo, an Eastern Woodland Indian, or a representative of many other 
trikes. The excesses to which the application of the Pan-Indian stereotypes 
goes are exemplified by the following case, which is particularly striking but 
not uncommon in lesser form. 

A Navajo individual was interviewed for admission to a west coast 
medical school.’ Although tentatively admissible under a special minority 
program, he was informed that an interview was necessary to establish 
whether he was really an Indian. The Navajo was interviewed by the 
school’s Indian representative who asked questions totally irrelevant to 
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Navajo culture, but consistent with current Pan-Indian criteria for Indian- 
ness. The prospective student was asked if he knew any ‘‘49”’ songs and 
went to 49’s regularly.* He was also asked if he went to pow-wows and if he 
war danced at those pow-wows. Both forms of Indian expression contained 
in these questions do not exist in that particular form among the Navajos. 
Subsequently, the Navajo was informed that he was actually denied admis- 
sion because he was not Indian enough. Although it makes sense to validate 
in some reasonable manner a claim to Indianness for special minority 
considerations, this kind of senseless misapplication of criteria is ridiculous. 


Exclusionary Use of Symbols 


This negative trend involves the use of certain symbolism, and ironically 
even the externally imposed symbols, to validate claims that ‘‘I’m more 
Indian than you are.’’ Regrettably, many other Indian people will simply 
acquiesce to the game of one-upmanship and indirectly contribute to its 
perpetuation. A recurring example is the displaced tribal member who 
accumulates the collective attributes prescribed by stereotypical images of 
an Indian. The person thus becomes a curious mosaic of various tribal 
cultures which the individual hopes will equal Indianness. Unfortunately, in 
their own mind and in the minds of others similarly situated, this curious 
accumulation becomes a source of criteria for determining degrees of In- 
dianness. If you display less, then I am more Indian than you. 

For example, a particular dance costume with tribal integrity may have a 
history and meaning consistent with the tribe’s culture. One who wears such 
a costume may well be viewed as less Indian by someone with a fancier, 
flashier, and conglomerated costume. In fact, others who subscribe to these 
criteria may likewise consider the anomaly more appropriate. A similar 
phenomenon occurs on a more sophisticated level within Indian communi- 
ties themselves. Educational and economic success is often viewed as a 
compromise or reduction of one’s Indianness. Participation in what are 
perceived as Indian activities is also used as a measure of Indianness. 


Shifts in Meaning 


Somewhat more subtle, yet permeating the other negative trends, is the 
shift in meaning of certain symbols. An excellent and perplexing example is 
the warrior image or symbol cluster. In the past, the warrior was a person or a 
way of behaving integrated into total Indian life. It represented a discipline 
and commitment to live by the ideals of that society. Combat, which did not 
have as a necessary purpose the death of an enemy, was only one aspect of 
the total concept. Living a life which the society viewed as exemplary was 
not easy, since there was little privacy and no anonymity within the tribe. 
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Unfortunately, a popular shift now exaggerates only the combative aspects 
of being a warrior. Many young Indian males have adopted this recent shift 
and exhibited impressive courage, especially during the confrontation poli- 
tics of the 1960s and early 1970s. However, these people have often been 
rejected later by older Indian people, because their life-style did not contain 
other crucial aspects of the original warrior, such as discipline and willing- 
ness to negotiate. 

Wounded Knee and the American Indian Movement represent this phe- 
nomenon aptly. Ironically, at the same time AIM activity garnered the 
American public’s attention, it divided and galvanized Indian people. The 
most dramatic and long-lasting impact of AIM’s activity has been in the 
Indian community rather than within the broader society, but, unfortunately, 
the activity served to mobilize the vast majority of Indian leadership against 
AIM. A determined AIM supporter might discount this community opposi- 
tion as being instigated by the BIA or a result of leaders out of touch with 
their Indian constituents. However, in retrospect, these leaders were not 
turned out of office, and AIM resistance had widespread and strong commu- 
nity support. AIM simply failed to adapt its strategies and leadership in a 
manner which would gain broadbased Indian support. Therefore, genuine 
Indian opposition to their efforts contributed to their lack of substantive 
impact. Thus, almost nothing of a substantive and permanent nature has 
come from these confrontations with the dominant culture, despite their 
courageous displays. Somehow in the process no one remembered that a 


warrior could do more than fight. A warrior was traditionally able to 
negotiate and compromise in a statesmanlike manner, qualities largely 
absent from the AIM era. 


Positive Symbolicity 


Despite the problems associated with the negative trends, we are excited 
by the promise of the positive symbolicity. After more than a generation 
when Indian identity was suppressed or belittled, the 1960s and 1970s have 
encouraged a resurgence of pride and devotion to tribal allegiance. To 
illustrate these more positive trends we will examine (1) the increased 
awareness of identity, (2) the improved sense of community, (3) the diminu- 
tion of an either-or syndrome, and (4) the spread of Native American values 
to the dominant culture. Here again the topics are interdependent not only 
with each other, but with the negative problem areas as well. 


Increased Awareness of Identity 


Even the most casual observer of the Indian scene must notice the 
increased awareness of both tribal and Indian identities. For a long time in 
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this country it was not good to be an Indian. Although it is not flattering to 
Indian people, the resurgence of pride we are now experiencing was prob- 
ably more the result of the dominant society’s policy regarding cultural 
pluralism than of Indian initiative. Nevertheless, it has occurred, and many 
Indian people can provide numerous examples of Indians who formerly 
denied their Indianness, but who are now active participants in tribal activi- 
ties. For example, many Osage of the post-World War II generation denied 
their Indianness, but now point with pride to their Indian heritage.? This is 
particularly true of those individuals who are not apparently, or physically 
identified as, Indian. 

Another illustrative pattern is the growing tribal participation in the 
generation of tribal history and the preservation of tribal artifacts. Included 
here are the increasing numbers of young people who are learning their tribal 
language. These developments are particularly noteworthy, because Indian 
people have formerly relied upon outside sources such as historians and 
anthropologists for these tasks. Often Indian people have taken particular 
pleasure in deceiving or misleading outsiders studying their culture. Now 
they are more concerned with accurately recording their history and describ- 
ing aspects of their own culture.'° This trend allows tribes to correct 
inaccuracies and to control in a positive manner those subjects it deems 
appropriate for general knowledge. 


Improved Sense of Community 


Closely related to the increasing awareness of identity is an improved 
sense of community among Indian people. This is particularly positive, 
because formerly many of the most capable people left reservations or 
communities which lacked opportunities for Indians to gain sophisticated 
skills and work experience. Although many of these people retained a 
relationship with their former homes, such identity suffered without contin- 
ued contact and shared experiences with that community. Now, however, an 
opportunity exists to use skills formerly unappreciated or unnecessary in 
Indian communities. This is partially the result of developing tribal govern- 
ment and federal programs. Although the future of federal programs is 
uncertain, there is still growing opportunity. In reaction to these opportuni- 
ties, an ever-increasing number of retirees are returning to their tribal 
communities to work. This is particularly true in the case of the Kiowa tribe 
of Oklahoma. 

Similarly, within Indian communities themselves is an increased attend- 
ance and participation in tribal events. Although we have discussed some 
negative elements associated with Indian dancing, that was not a categorical 
rejection. Instead, dancing can be a positive expression of both individual 
Indian identity and a sense of shared community. Such events provide a 
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context to do something perceived as uniquely Indian and to foster a broader 
support group for Indian interests and concerns. Perhaps, ultimately, the 
growth of tribal events will provide more opportunity for Indian people to 
deal with matters of greater long-term substance. Because the majority of 
Indian people no longer share a closely integrated community, temporary 
and transitory events provide the continuity for a shared sense of communi- 
ty. The value of this experience cannot be overestimated. In a sense it also 
serves to help recruit and rehabilitate members who are anxious to increase 
their contact. This participation could begin as a detached observation and 
ultimately grow to full commitment. 


Diminution of an Either-Or Syndrome 


Another positive trend is the lessening of what the authors have desig- 
nated as an either-or syndrome for Indian people. This is more fully de- 
veloped in other publications, but in summary, this is the dilemma of 
choosing Indianness or assimilation into the dominant culture.'! Like any 
cultural group under pressure to assimilate, Indian people have reacted with 
a stricter and more rigid demand for conformity to concepts of Indian 
identity, however noble or misguided.’ As a reaction to the more positive 
reinforcement and acceptance of Indian identity by the broader culture and 
the increased desirability of Indian identification among Indians themselves, 
we note an increasing liberal trend. This liberality is partially necessitated by 
the return to the tribal community of sophisticated and successful Indian 
people. It would be impossible to erase these people’s experience and 
success outside the Indian world; therefore, some accommodation has to be 
made and is being made. Of course, the growing numbers alone dictate that 
there must be an increased range of tolerance for idiosyncratic behaviors 
among the people. Toleration of these variations is resulting in a gradual 
reduction of the either-or syndrome. '* 


Spread of Native American Values to Dominant Culture 


Perhaps the most difficult positive trend to appraise is the spread of Native 
American values to the broader culture. The recent popularity of Indian 
artifacts, such as arts and crafts, has expanded into a broader examination of 
more abstract elements of Indian culture. Although it is difficult to trace 
broad social interest in certain phenomena to Indian culture, some of these 
interests were at least concurrent with the recent popularity of Indian culture. 
Similarly difficult to document, but nonetheless probable, is the apparent 
increase in a reciprocal exchange between the cultures, rather than the 
former unilateral imposition of Anglo ideals. 

Several examples illustrate the spread of values to the dominant culture. 
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Expanded family relationships have provided a model for the dominant 
society to broaden their concept beyond the traditional nuclear family. 
Although Alex Haley’s Roots has been given credit for this phenomenon, it 
could not have had the impact without an already receptive environment to 
which the interest in Native Americans likely contributed. Another shift is 
from the emphasis on individual competitiveness to more cooperative en- 
deavor. American culture has begun to question seriously the long-term 
benefits of a society which totally commits the member to unrestrained 
competition. The Native American value of subordinating one’s individual 
ambitions and recognition within the group may have contributed to this 
awareness. 

Obviously, a clear relationship exists between the dominant culture’s 
ecology movement and the Indian notion of a symbiotic relationship to the 
environment. However, we must be very careful not to confuse the 
‘*glycerine tear’’ image, used by the famous television commercial to 
promote anti-littering, with actual Native American practices. Despite the 
suggestion in the commercial, Native Americans did not develop an ethic 
about littering, because their communities stand in stark contrast to this 
assertion. People forget that some Native Americans moved when a camp- 
ground site was polluted. Indian by-products were fortunately bio- 
degradable, thus permitting natural resuscitation of the environment. In- 
stead, we are focusing our attention upon the philosophical conception of 
man’s domination of the environment, as in the Biblical reference to man’s 


dominion over earth, versus a conception of working cooperatively with 
nature. Although we can easily overestimate its impact upon positive Indian 
imagery, the ecology movement does illustrate one area where the dominant 
culture is reassessing its own conceptions and behaviors and is substituting a 
veiwpoint identified with a formerly deprecated society or culture. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Although it may be a painful experience for Indian people, it is necessary 
to become more sensitive to symbolic illusions and sops. All minority 
cultures and Indian culture in particular are desperately in need of a second 
level of sophistication. The first level of sophistication was an attempt to 
convert a negative image into a more positve one. But in moving away from 
an all-negative image, we have moved past the balance point of good and 
bad to all positive. This can be equally harmful to long-term survival and 
ironic in the sense that harm will be done by Indian people in the name of 
their own good. The issue then becomes not whether changes will be made, 
but who will make the decisions concerning those changes. An un- 
sophisticated effort will once again surrender Indian initiative to both the 
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capricious whim of fate and the dominant culture, however well-meaning. 
In any case, all the negative trends taken together do not outweigh the 
positive trends, despite the tendency to overemphasize the negative. Many 
Indian people are flourishing in a renewed and invigorated sense of identity 
that is integrated with contemporary conditions and provides fulfilling and 
rewarding options for life. 

Our concern now must shift from describing patterns of symbolicity to 
asserting their implications for intercultural encounters. Collectively three 
major problems emerge. First, the conflicts centering around ‘‘how Indian 
are you’ have created serious alienation within and between tribes. Many of 
the older people resent the return of the ‘‘drug-store Indians’’ who are 
compromising tribal traditions and customs. Whenever these newcomers 
attempt to become involved in substantive tribal matters, they are often 
rebuked or ignored, which, in turn, alienates them from constructive tribal 
work. Until these underlying value differences are recognized and treated, 
they will perpetuate a shallow interaction and virtual disenfranchisement of 
a percentage of the tribe. The problems stemming from this alienation are 
further compounded when we turn to intertribal relations. Fortunately, 
overriding issues such as energy resources have provided the impetus for the 
creation of intertribal coalitions such as CERT, the Coalition of Energy 
Producing Tribes. Unfortunately, such successful groups are too rare. If 
Indians are to build well on their rediscovered identity and cohesiveness, 
they must overcome the strife and alienation introduced by the ‘‘symbolic’’ 
Indians. 

Closely aligned with this alienation is the weak decision-making in- 
frastructure of the tribes. For many generations the patronizing relationship 
with the federal government eroded the capability of the tribes to make 
decisions. After the Indian Reorganization Act (1934), tribal government 
was further damaged by the imposition of a benign, but poorly thought out, 
democratic framework, emphasizing a one-person one-vote arrangement. 
This gradually eroded the traditional leadership of the tribes and left a 
serious vacuum. Now under the Indian Education and Self-Determination 
Act (1965) they have an opportunity to regain their tribal initiative in 
self-governance. If they cannot resolve the differences between shallow 
symbolism and substantive issues, they may never develop the capability 
and course of action to assume self-governance and better control of their 
tribal future. A first and important step is to identify the shallow aspects of 
tribal behavior and not allow them to confound or corrupt opportunities. 

Overall, the central theme of this paper has been that careful analysis of 
symbolic tendencies can help Indians move from the shallows of debilitating 
conflict to more effective and substantive strategies for long-term survival. 
When a tribe suffers a high level of unemployment, widespread poverty, and 
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perplexing infant mortality rates, a pow-wow dance may provide a tempo- 
rary diversion, but should not become a red herring that misleads them to 
imagine that they are ‘‘getting their act together.’’ Now is the time when 
these events must be directed toward improved participation in tribal gov- 
ernment and the collective courses of action which can lead to more realistic 
success. Now is the time for Indians to parlay their symbolic awareness into 
constructive results for tribal growth. Until they move from the shallow 
participation in the trappings of Indianness to the somber depths of reality, 
they may not capitalize on the fortuitous situation they now have. Those of 
us in education, at whatever level, must become more sensitive to these 
symbolic aspects of ethnicity, more cautiously assisting cultural awareness 
and intercultural relations. Unless we do so, we may unwittingly contribute 
to the problem rather than to a solution. 
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When we have an opportunity to live and work in another culture, one of 
the benefits can be an increased awareness of the informal educational 
process—the enculturation and socialization of the individual into that 
particular society. When I taught on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, the omnipresence of intergenerational learning captured my atten- 
tion. The elders of the tribe continue to play an essential role in the informal 
education of the Lakota youth. 

A Sioux college student of mine, Valda Black Bull, writes of the impor- 
tant lessons learned at the side of her Lakota ‘‘grandma.’’ Valda’s grand- 
mother, as do many Sioux grandmothers, helped rear Valda and her brothers 
and sisters. Valda recalls: ‘We were raised in a basically white community 
with white neighbors. But this never bothered my grandma. We would sit 
outside and she would sing in Lakota to us and tell us stories that always had 
meaning to them.’”! 

Valda states that it was her grandmother who taught her ‘‘life skills’’ and 
helped her deal with the public schools. Valda had a misguided third-grade 
teacher who punished Lakota children for speaking Lakota and kept them 
inside at recess to complete remedial work. Valda writes, ‘‘My grandma 
referred to this teacher as a witch and this made it a lot easier for me to handle 
this situation. This was my first contact with the evils of the world. But I 
survived.’’? Valda was fortunate to have a grandmother who acted as a 
buffer between her and the sometimes impersonal and insensitive school 
sytem, while providing her with a link to her cultural heritage. Valda could 
confide in her grandmother and depend on her for support. In turn, Valda’s 
grandmother was actively involved in the family and in the larger com- 
munity. 

Isolation of the elderly is not a problem in Lakota society. The integral 
role of the elders is exemplified in many facets of daily living. Lakota 
grandmothers have traditionally served as midwives and, in the process, 
emphasized the importance of the two-way communication between female 
elders and newborn infants. Mercy Poorman, an elder of the Rosebud tribe, 
describes the role of the Lakota midwife. The special midwife who was 
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selected to assist in the birth process would clean out the mouth of the baby 
while she talked to the infant. The Lakota believed this act ‘‘marked the baby 
so he would grow up to be like the respected older woman.’’? Valda’s 
grandmother was a midwife whom Valda observed on at least one occasion. 
This significant experience shared with her grandmother illustrated to Valda 
the link between tribal elders and young Indian children which begins at 
birth. 

As Mercy Poorman further explains, mothers were often busy with new 
babies and household chores so the grandparents were the teachers of the 
young. They provided the cultural connection to the Lakota heritage for the 
child. Mercy speaks of her grandmother bathing her, while at the same time 
counseling her, during preparations for her puberty rites as a young girl. She 
tells of an old man called in to talk to a sick young boy. To facilitate healing, 
the elder would talk to the child about growing up to be an old man, and the 
child would then be fed. All these examples point out the almost mystical 
relationship between Lakota elders and young Indian children, but, perhaps 
more importantly, they illustrate the pervasiveness of mutal respect and 
dialogue between young and old.* 

Not only do elders take part in child-rearing, but their weight is felt in 
tribal political affairs. Elders control many votes within an extended family 
or community, and they influence public opinion. Even among militant 
Indians such as the members of the American Indian Movement (AIM), 
there is a desire to seek the approval and the involvement of tribal elders. In 
South Dakota’s Black Hills, AIM leader Russell Means and his followers 
have occupied a tract of U.S. Forest Service land and established the Yellow 
Thunder Indian Camp. Its goals involve the preservaton of Native American 
languages and cultures and the training of Indian youth in the ways of the 
natural world. Part of Means’s educational strategy involves the direct use of 
elderly medicine men and grandmothers to tutor and instruct the children in 
the old knowledge.° 

There are many examples of the ties that bind Sioux youth and tribal elders 
and the resultant benefits gained by the Indian young people and their elders. 
The young possess a cultural anchor and the support of an older person in 
their endeavors, while the elders remain active and involved in the family 
and community. However, this is not an attempt to romanticize the relation- 
ship between the young and the old. The closeness between Sioux youth and 
their elders—the link between the present and the past—is double-edged. 
While this close bond provides Lakota children with a degree of cultural 
continuity and permits grandparents to act as buffers between the culturally 
different child and a too-often alien school system, it may hinder scholastic 
and economic advancement. Mainstream society stresses and rewards for- 
mal schooling, but schools have frequently been used as a destructive force 
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to tear down and disrupt traditional values and life-styles on Indian reserva- 
tions. A spokesman for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) wrote in 1910 
about the goals of boarding schools for Indian children: 


The task is to provide the needed development and supply the lacks 
caused by a faulty environment, so that the Indain child may be brought 
up to that standard of cleanliness, order, regularity, and discipline 
which the public school presupposes in its white children. The task is 
changing a way of living.® 


As a result of this attitude exemplified by school officials in the past, 
Lakota elders have many ambivalent feelings about formal schooling. Their 
suspicion of schools transfers to the young people. On the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion the school dropout rate is over 60 percent; this statistic is not out of line 
with the situation on other western reservations. A recent national survey of 
literacy among Indian adults reveals that only 46.8 percent have a high 
school diploma.’ 

The emphasis on informal education tends to devalue school experiences 
and certainly discourages college attendance. Since there is little likelihood 
that Indian youth have family members who attended college, they have no 
role models for and no knowledge about the expectations or the ‘‘jargon’’ of 
collegiate life. For example, most of the Indian college students I taught did 
not know what it meant to ‘‘major or minor’’ in a subject; they did not know 
what ‘‘college credits’’ or ‘‘course hours’’ were; few knew what a ‘*GPA’’ 
was. This lack of information, coupled with a student’s homesickness for the 
familiar life of the reservation, contributes to a high drop-out rate for Indian 
college students. Despite an unemployment rate which approaches 90 per- 
cent, few young people seek jobs or training which would take them away 
from home. If they do leave, they usually do not stay away long. For all the 
positive results of the strong bonds between young and old, tribal elders 
often do not provide role models for adapting old ways to modern times. 

In spite of problems within Lakota society , some of which are exacerbated 
by close relationships between yound and old, mainstream America has 
much to learn from the Lakota. We ignore a valuable resource when we fail 
to encourage interactions between young and old citizens. In our mobile 
society, jobs often require frequent moves, interfering with children’s abil- 
ity to be physically or emotionally close to their grandparents. Even more 
importantly, children do not have the opportunity to cultivate surrogate 
grandparents. With the growth of suburbs, current housing patterns among 
middle-class families also serve to segregate the young from the old. 
Suburbs tend to be homogeneous—full of middle- or upper-income young 
adults with children of similar ages. Many older Americans live in older 
neighborhoods or in the new adults-only apartment complexes or retirement 
communities. 
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Because of advertising which glorifies youth and a television culture 
which emphasizes the present tense to the exclusion of historical continuity, 
youth today must be reminded of the virutes of age and experience. More- 
over, exposure to young people helps keep older Americans intellectually 
stimulated and aware of current trends and topics. Age segregation does not 
engender communal activities or a feeling of community and robs both 
young and old of profitable relationships. 

Margaret Mead has labeled present-day America a ‘‘prefigurative soci- 
ety.’” Prefigurative societies, according to Mead, are characterized by rapid 
change whereby a child’s experiences differ radically from that of his/her 
elders. Such a situation sets up optimum opportunities for learning and 
sharing, however. Elders must learn from the children in order to stay 
abreast of the world situation, the technological advances, and the changing 
societal mores. In addition, Mead has written that ‘‘if the future is really to 
be accepted it must be anchored in a feeling for the past.’’ Thus, elders who 
have witnessed drastic changes during their lifetimes serve as ‘‘living 
repositories of change’’ for youngsters and demonstrate the adaptability of 
the human species in adjusting to new eras.* A colleague of mine on the 
reservation grew up with many of her fellow Sioux still living in tipis and old 
car bodies; Lakota was her first language. A fluent English speaker, she 
teaches Lakota studies at the tribal college. She now serves her grandchil- 
dren as a role model in bridging the gap between the past and the present. 

The latest census information has shown that the number of persons in the 
United States sixty-five years of age and older has increased from 11.3 
percent to 11.7 percent between 1980 and 1982.° Americans are living 
longer. As the U.S. population ages, attitudes toward societal elders that are 
a natural part of Sioux culture must be cultivated in mainstream American 
society. There are some encouraging trends in that direction—both within 
the informal educational sphere and within school systems. Positive attitu- 
dinal changes toward growing older and death can be found. There are 
public forums focusing on the right to die with dignity. The joys and 
difficulties associated with aging are discussed on numerous television 
programs. The problems of widowhood and the loss of self-sufficiency have 
been brought to the public’s attention, along with creative solutions that 
some individuals are exploring. For example, some older people are ex- 
perimenting with house-sharing. Unrelated individuals of different ages, 
including single parents with children and the elderly, agree to live together 
in mutually beneficial arrangements. 

The intergenerational friendships that were a part of small-town, rural 
America in the past and which many Native Americans experience within 
their extended families are appearing in some suburban settings. Housing 
patterns are also changing in certain areas of the country due to inflation and 
high interest rates. One positive benefit growing out of adverse economic 
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conditions in Florida has been less age segregation. Young families with 
children are moving into the smaller, less expensive houses that were 
originally built for the retirees. While not all retirees are pleased with this 
development, most have welcomed children into their neighborhoods and 
assumed the role of surrogate grandparents. There are many people who 
retire in Florida who choose not to live in segregated communities, prefer- 
ring instead a more natural environment. Interactions between the young 
people and the elders of a community provide a valuable informal education 
for both groups. Holiday, Florida, features a unique gathering spot where 
such sharing takes place. A bicycle shop has assumed a country store 
atmosphere, bringing together young and old, drawn by ten-speed bikes or 
adult tricycles, to trade know-how and stories. '° 

There are actions that can be taken within school systems to promote and 
augment these positive trends taking place outside the schools. First, teach- 
ers must possess an anthropological view of the educational process. Such a 
perspective would help the teacher analyze and interpret society by provid- 
ing a conceptual framework for raising questions and making observations. 
An examination of the subgroups within American society would call 
attention to the different attitudes displayed toward the elders. Many ethnic 
groups within our own country, such as the Sioux and other Native Amer- 
icans, do not have the pervasive age segregation which often results in 
isolation of the aged. This is due in great part to the close physical and 
emotional ties found in extended families of the Lakota. The respect for the 
wisdom of tribal elders is inculcated early. Children relate daily to older 
family members so there is an acceptance of aging and an awareness of 
death. Death is not hidden from Indian children; they attend the wakes and 
funerals when a member of their community dies. The result of such an 
upbringing is healthier attitudes about aging and dying among both young 
and old. 

A broad historical and social overview of the educational process might 
help teachers and school officials recognize the importance of inter- 
generational learning. The inclusion of the elderly in the educational process 
contributes, in the spirit of John Dewey, to a linking of the school to the 
larger community. It reduces the isolation and alienation which Dewey 
feared would mar public education. Not only do the elders profit, but they 
help remind schools of their ultimate role as vibrant, living parts of a diverse 
democratic community—institutions where all groups are welcome and 
democracy is nurtured. As Dewey has written, ‘*. . . the school itself shall be 
made a genuine form of active community life, instead of a place apart in 
which to learn lessons.’’!! 

At the Rough Rock School in Chinle, Arizona, which had the distinction 
of being the first Indian contract school, an essential part of the curriculum 
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involves the preservation of close ties between the community and the 
school. According to Ethelou Yazzie, a director of the school, attempts are 
made to build relationships between boarding students (who must live apart 
from their familes) and adults in the surrounding Indian community. Yazzie 
explains that community people run the dormitories, standing in as parents 
and grandparents for the students who board at the school. Traditional 
stories are told in the dorms during winter nights. Moreover, school counsel- 
ors regularly involve tribal medicine men in the counseling process. The 
school’s ideal is a holistic approach where little separation exists between 
home and school.'? Hazel Hertzberg, in another article in this edition, 
details a project that was forging bonds between the Albuquerque Indian 
School and the Pueblo Indian communities in the 1970s; unfortunately the 
project was dismantled before all the goals were achieved. 

Many projects which represent a Deweyan approach to intergenerational 
learning can still be found in schools around the country. Because more than 
17 percent of Florida’s population is a sixty-five or older, the schools in 
Pasco County, among others, encourage interaction between the young and 
the old residents. Retirees are used as volunteers in the schools. In this 
capacity older people can tutor children, work in the library, serve as guest 
speakers, or simply sit on the playground where they can offer a willing ear 
to the students who want to talk to an adult. Some schools are holding 
seminars to help the youngsters understand the concerns and problems of 
older Americans. '* 

Oral history is an excellent tool for incorporating society’s elders into the 
formal educational setting. One reservation teacher in South Dakota who 
possessed a broad view of the educational process organized a field trip for 
her students to the Battle of the Little Big Horn. Prior to the trip, she 
instructed her pupils to interview tribal elders concerning the oral accounts 
of the battle which these elders had heard in their youth from participants in 
the fight. During and after the visit to the btatlefield, the students were able 
to compare and contrast the Indians’ oral history of the battle with the 
mainstream textbook account of ‘‘Custer’s Last Stand.’’!* Hearing the past 
come alive through the experiences and accounts of an older neighbor made 
history more ‘‘real’’ to the students and demonstrated to the tribal elders that 
their knowledge and wisdom is valued. Even on Indian reservations where 
close relationships between young and old abound in the community setting, 
elders are too infrequently involved in the schools. 

As Margaret Mead has written—by isolating older people we make them 
into bores. Past events and experiences are the only thing to think and talk 
about for those individuals who are isolated from the rest of society. 
However, by exchanging ideas with youth, older people’s minds can be kept 
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fresh and invigorated. '* Moreover, it is a reciprocal relationship because the 
children are learning—the ‘‘old’’ stories are new to them. 

These actions must not be attempts merely to placate older people. Like 
the Lakota, we must genuinely respect our elders and appreciate the benefits 
derived from their experience. Older Americans can grant children a sense 
of place and an understanding of life processes. A society, according to 
Dewey, is ‘‘a number of people held together because they are working 
along common lines, in a common spirit, and with reference to common 
aims.’’!© Any society that isolates and ignores its elderly loses a portion of 
its humanity. 

Intergenerational learning demonstrates just one benefit American educa- 
tors can gain from cross-cultural analyses of education. An anthropological 
analysis forces us to look at our institutions in new ways and to ask new 
questions of our educational practices. Such a perspective tempers our 
ethnocentrism or at least liberates us from limited ethnocentric thinking— 
thinking only within the context of one set of cultural biases. Thus, there is 
much room for cross-cultural learning between Indian and mainstream 
societies as each group seeks to further intergenerational sharing in both 
formal and informal educational settings. 
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One of the most persistent themes in the history of Indian affairs is the 
promise and expectation of speedy, dramatic results from changes in gov- 
ernmental policy. Another is the tendency to generalize from a few cases and 
to neglect those that may not support the hoped-for outcomes. Contempo- 
rary and historical assessments of the impact of the Dawes Act era and the 
Indian New Deal have often suffered from these problems. 

These observations suggest a strategy for assessing the impact of the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Act of 1975 (PL-93-638). We 
need studies of how different tribes in different parts of the country have 
used the act as well as how the existence of the act has affected the 
governmental policies that flowed from its passage. It should be kept in mind 
that more than any policy in the history of governmental-Indian relations, 
self-determination will depend on the actions of the tribes themselves. It will 
also require extraordinary sensitivity on the part of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The brief account that follows, of one example of the working of 
PL-93-638, cannot give the kind of detailed analysis that the subject and the 
case deserve but does show some of the opportunities and problems that 
self-determination entails. 

The first tribal organization to contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for control of a school under the Indian Self-Determination Act was the All 
Indian Pueblo Council (AIPC), consisting of the governors of the nineteen 
pueblos in the state of New Mexico. The school was the Albuquerque Indian 
School (AIS), founded in 1881 as a Presbyterian mission school and taken 
over in 1884 by the federal government during the heyday of the boarding 
school movement and the Dawes period reforms. 

Albuquerque Indian School, which traditionally served Pueblo, Navajo, 
and Apache students, had at one time been one of the best academic- 
vocational schools in the Bureau system. In the 1960s and 1970s enrollment 
declined sharply and the physical plant deteriorated. The AIS became one of 
the Bureau’s problem schools. The students were troubled and transient. 
Most had been referred to the school because they had education, social, or 
family problems. There were no academic requirements for admission. 
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Students were frequently missing from the campus without leave; they cut 
classes, drank, smoked pot, sniffed glue, and fought. With an annual 
turnover rate of around 50%, Albuquerque Indian School was ‘‘a school of 
last resort for much of its student population,’’ one that presented severe 
management problems to the Bureau. Two-thirds of the students were 
Pueblos, with the remainder almost equally divided between Pueblos and 
Navajos.' 

The number of Pueblo students currently at the school would alone have 
been sufficient reason for the All Indian Pueblo Council’s interest. But there 
were other reasons as well. Some had to do with alumni loyalty. Many 
Pueblos had attended AIS in its happier days, and the school had produced 
its share of Indian leaders. Other reasons were involved with location. The 
school was part of a complex, orginally located around a central plaza which 
included the AIPC headquarters and the Southern Pueblo Agency. AIPC 
members and staff could see something of what was going on with their own 
eyes. 

In the past, the Council had petitioned the BIA about conditions in the 
school with unsatisfactory results. In the winter of the 1975 school year, as 
the school continued to deteriorate and parents complained to the governors, 
the Council decided to take action. After a staff investigation and a study by 
the AIPC Education Committee, the governors considered three alterna- 
tives: first, to suggest to the BIA necessary improvements, a remedy that had 
previously been tried and found wanting; second, to recommend that the 
school be closed, which would eliminate an educational facility without 
replacing it with another; and third, to contract for AIPC control.” 

The recently passed Indian Self-Determination Act made the third alterna- 
tive possible, and the Council decided to pursue it. The AIPC commissioned 
a feasibility study that recommended that the organization contract for all 
aspects of the school’s organization except plant management. The choice 
lay between the Council’s assuming control in the coming academic year 
only a couple of months away or spending the 1976-77 school year planning 
for the venture. Ultimately, the Council decided on the latter course, but the 
uncertainty led to considerable confusions compounded by the fact that, 
while an initial contract had been signed in the summer, a more com- 
prehensive planning contract was not signed until Sepbember.* 

An AIPC Planning Staff was to spend the 1976-77 academic year plan- 
ning for their operation of the school while the actual management during 
this period would be handled by a BIA transition team. The AIPC superin- 
tendent would have the power to consult in the selection of the BIA team, 
according to a memorandum of agreement between the Council chairman, 
Delfin Lavato, and the BIA. Following the submission of an AIPC proposal 
that would fulfill Bureau requirements, the planning contract would be 
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amended to provide full Council control of the school until September 1977. 
This contracting process was undergirded by resolutions of support from 17 
of the 19 Pueblos and the Mescalero Apache tribe and by the appointment of 
an AIPC school board.* 

The key administrative post was, of course, the superintendent who 
would head the AIPC Planning Team and subsequently be in charge of the 
school. The man finally selected was Joseph (Joe) Abeyta, a Pueblo from 
Santa Clara who was Tribal Operations Officer with the BIA area office. 
Abeyta had been a teacher, had an M.A. in education from Harvard, and had 
done extensive work on his doctorate in educational administration at the 
University of New Mexico.° Abeyta met well the criteria for superintendent: 
“skill in educational management, understanding of Pueblo politics, and 
knowledge of the BIA.’’® 

The transition or planning year presented a number of difficult situations. 
The contract was not signed until September 1. School opened a month late, 
in mid-September. As yet, there was no BIA transistion team since the 
team’s members were to be selected in consultation with the AIPC superin- 
tendent who did not take office until the middle of September. 

Superintendent Abeyta first selected the Planning Team. He wanted to 
mesh ‘‘solid thinkers’’ with ‘‘people who have a good head for reality’’ and 
looked for individuals who were deeply committed to the success of the 
school. Abeyta sought to employ as many qualified Indians as possible. He 
explained that, ‘‘Most important, we want a quality program and to achieve 
that we need the best qualified people available. But this is an AIPC program 
and I’ll go out of my way to hire Indian people.’’”’ The Planning Staff 
consisted of seven Indians and four non-Indians. Among the latter was 
Holger (Hal) Schultz, the Educational Planner (Chief of Operations), with 
whom Abeyta had taught years before in a school on the New Mexico 
Navajo reservation. Schultz had been a principal of a Pueblo school, had 
taken a leave of absence to be an advisor to the governor of the pueblo on the 
feasibility of contracting, and was presently Director of Youth Development 
for HEW in Kansas City. Abeyta and Schultz worked very well together, 
each complementing the other’s strengths. With most of the Planning Team 
in place, Abeyta asked Wayne Winterton, who had taught with him and with 
Schultz in the Navajo school, to be the Federal-Officer-in-Charge of the 
transition team. Winterton was then the educational specialist for curriculum 
in the BIA area office.* 

This series of interlocking friendships grounded in long experience and 
mutual understanding helped to ease what was inherently a difficult adminis- 
trative situation with the present and future school staffs located on the same 
campus. Abeyta had the title of superintendent but did not have the power of 
office. The BIA team temporarily running the school did so with knowledge 
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that in the following year the AIPC would take over. The BIA staff members 
in the school faced a highly uncertain future. 

It is not surprising that there were serious difficulties over personnel. 
Because of the uncertainty about contracting, a number of teachers left over 
the summer and the academic staff was not completed until Thanksgiving. 
The AIPC’s announced intention to hire a new staff for the school caused 
some non-Indians to feel that they would be at a disadvantage because of the 
preference for qualified Indian educators. Pay was another problem. The 
proposed schedule was comparable to the Albuquerque Public Schools but 
lower than that of the BIA. The Indian dormitory staff was especially upset 
because they would have to take substantial cuts under the new pay scale and 
their prospects for getting well-paying jobs elsewhere were not all bright.? 
These problems, which were probably inherent in the transition, were 
complicated by a series of mistakes and fumbles by the Planning Staff that 
resulted in hiring being postponed until May.'° 

Another problem was budgetary. The BIA diverted a sizable chunk of the 
school’s budget to pay for the AIPC planning operation. Because there was 
no business manager, there were no budget data. The transitional staff feared 
that they would overspend the budget and spent so cautiously that essential 
supplies were scarce. \! 

There were a number of persistent problems. Student behavior remained 
‘‘largely uncontrolled,’’ although the AWOL rate dropped. Cutting classes, 
smoking pot, drinking, and fighting continued; discipline was lax, the 
academic program spotty; students got little homework; and the dorms were 
dreary. Despite all these problems, however, the school improved with 
better leadership, the willingness of many staff members to pitch in where 
work needed to be done, and greater sensitivity towards students. '? 

For the AIPC Planning staff, ‘enthusiasm, idealism, and some in- 
experience characterized the planning year.’’'? Abeyta selected a staff that 
he belived was committed to the school’s success and willing to fight for it. '* 
In a few months they produced a 422 proposal to contract, a plan that covered 
all phases of the school’s operation. 

But between the plans being drawn up by the Planning Staff and the actual 
student body then in the school, there was a considerable gap. Several 
incidents during the planning year made this clear. On a few occasions, the 
behavior of some students was so difficult that Winterton called in Abeyta to 
talk with them. The students told Abeyta that they did not care about the 
school and didn’t want to be there. The Planning Staff had to come to grips 
with the nature of the student body. They knew that they could not at the 
same time be a school for problem students and a school that offered a quality 
education to normal youngsters. They did not want to give up on the students 
who were presently in the school, but they wanted to create an educational 
institution that would attract and hold good students and deserve to do so.'* 
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Their solutions to these difficulties was twofold. The plan set forth the 
main theme of the Albuquerque Indian School as ‘‘an-educational program 
which epitomizes excellence.’’ The school was to ‘‘reflect and reinforce the 
beliefs and traditions of the students’ homes and communities,” to help all 
student ‘‘to do their very best,’’ to ensure that each student acquired basic 
academic skills, and to provide a pleasant and safe learning environment.’’!® 
These goals were discussed in the pueblo communities before they were 
incorporated into the school plan. 

The school the plan envisioned was thus not a school for problem chil- 
dren. Through the admissions procedure, however, the staff hoped to give 
an opportunity to students already in the school to remain if they wished todo 
so under standards that were appropriate for a self-determination school. For 
admission to the AIPC-run school, parents, students, and a staff person 
signed a letter of commitment that was essentially a contract. The student 
agreed to abide by the school rules and to cooperate in his or her own 
education. The parents acknowledged their responsibility in the education of 
their child and committed themselves to support that education. The staff 
person, speaking for the superintendent, committed the school to provide a 
good education for the student.'’ The balance was thus shifted from a 
hierarchical line of command to one of mutual responsibility. 

Another matter was the need for improving the dismal condition of the 
buildings and the school grounds. The way the Planning Staff chose to 
approach this was through what eventually came to be called the *‘Environ- 
mental Modification Project’’ (EMP). The idea of the project was to bring 
together students, staff, and people from the Indian communities to plan and 
carry out improvements in the school buildings and grounds. EMP became a 
vehicle for an expression of self-determination. A few activities were carried 
out during the planning year, but the bulk of the project’s work was in the 
first two years of the AIPC’s contract. '® 

The contract for the AIPC to operate the academic and student living 
portion of the school was signed on July 1, 1977. The school year opened 
with the Environmental Modification Project. The cooperation by students 
and staff as well as by people from the pueblos in common activities defined 
a new pattern of relationships and gave a sense of ownership to all the 
groups. In the next two years, murals were painted, dormitories refurbished, 
and trees and shrubs planted. Two traditional cooking ovens were built by 
people from San Ildefonso Pueblo and Zuni Pueblo. Not only did the 
physical appearance of the campus improve, but the vandalism that had 
plagued the campus ceased.!° 

Some people in the school wanted a firm and mutually supportive connec- 
tion established between the formal curriculum of the school and the EMP 
activities. A hopeful beginning was a class in ethno-botany. But the curricu- 
lar connection was not extended and the EMP faded away. The Pueblo 
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faculty member most responsible for the project left, the money for the grant 
that had supported EMP rant out, and there were plans under way to move 
the high school to a much more beautiful campus where the need for physical 
rehabilitation was much less.7° Thus a promising approach to Indian educa- 
tion that was rooted in the life of the pueblos and that was also thoroughly 
Deweyan did its work and disappeared. 

The removal of the high school grades 10—12 and most of the administra- 
tive offices from the AIS campus to Santa Fe in 1977 was due to the 
inadequate and even hazardous state of the Albuquerque school plant. The 
new location was the Santa Fe Indian School, a former BIA boarding school 
founded in 1885, which for many years was occupied by the BIA’s post- 
secondary Institute for American Indian Arts. For the next two years the 
school operated on two campuses in two cities 56 miles apart, sharing the 
Santa Fe campus with another institution with which there were uneasy 
relationships. In 1981 the junior high school was moved to Santa Fe. The 
1981-82 school year was the first that the entire school was together at Santa 
Fe.?! What started as AIS, then became AIS/SFIS, had now become the 
Santa Fe Indian School. 

In the six years that have passed since the AIPC took over the school, 
changes have taken place. One of the most fundamental lies in the relation- 
ship between the Indian communities and the school. There are formal 
structures for community and parent representation: a policymaking Board 
of Education appointed by the chairman of the Council that represents the 
pueblos with seats for a Navajo and an Apache representative; and a Parent 
Advisory Council (PAC) elected by the pueblos, which includes Navajo 
representation as well. Two students sit with the parent council. The All 
Indian Pueblo Council governor’s meetings are sometimes held on the 
campus. But community and parent involvement with the school goes far 
beyond these organizations. Parents are urged to take their children home 
every weekend if possible. Meetings are set up with parents at the school or 
the school staff goes to the pueblos. There is continual interchange between 
the Indian communities and the school:?2 

There has also been a dramatic change in the attitudes of the students. The 
drop in attrition rate figures is impressive. Before AIPC took over, the 
attrition rate hovered around 50%. In the fall of 1980, the attrition rate was 
13%, in 1980, 7%.”° According to the 1981 report of an evaluation team 
from the North Central Association, ‘‘the intensive efforts of the school to 
provide an opportunity for students to complete their education and realize 
their potential are apparent in the students’ attitude toward the school. 
Students in general feel very positively about the school.’’?* 

One of the reasons for the change in student attitudes is the changing 
attitudes of the dormitory staff, most of whom are Indians and many of 
whom were at AIS when it was a Bureau school. Because the staff cares 
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about the students and keeps in touch with the home communities, they help 
to serve as family substitutes. According to one observer, the dorms are the 
most ‘‘Indian”’ part of the school.”> 

The Santa Fe Indian School conforms voluntarily with the requirements 
for graduation of the state of New Mexico and is accredited by the North 
Central Association. Teachers also have New Mexico certification. Changes 
in the curriculum have been much less dramatic than the changes in the 
relationship of students, staff, and communities to the school. There is 
considerable infusion of Native American materials, especially in English 
and social studies. Otherwise, the curriculum is quite traditional. The kind 
of curricular transformation that EMP proponents once hoped for has not 
taken place. 

Six years is not very long in the life of a school. Nevertheless, since the All 
Indian Pueblo Council took over, there have been major positive changes 
that clearly were made possible because of self-determination. The most 
important factors in these changes appear to be good leadership, including 
the development of complex political relationships among the Council, the 
school, the communities, the BIA, and state and federal government offi- 
cials; open communication between the school and the communities; and 
changed attitudes toward students and consequently on the part of students 
themselves. 

Despite these favorable circumstances, the future of the school is by no 
means assured. The Pueblos have no tax base, and their school is dependent 
financially on the federal government. The basic budgetary decisions are 
made not in New Mexico but in Washington. Some of the best school 
programs—such as the Accelerated Learning Program for gifted and 
talented students and the Spirit of Art, which has greatly increased student 
involvement in both Indian and non-Indian art—are made possible through 
grants and are thus liable to vanish when the funds are exhausted. A good 
deal of thought is being given to the development of ways not only to 
supplement the school’s income but to remove the SFIS’s dependence on the 
federal government by developing alternative financial resources.”° 

Another problematic area is the direction of the school itself. Since its 
inception under AIPC control, the school has moved slowly but surely 
toward becoming an academic preparatory school. This has implications in 
terms of admissions, curriculum, and the testing program that do not seem to 
have yet been fully addressed. 

One of the major factors in the quality of the Santa Fe school, or any 
school for that matter, is the quality of the administration and teaching staff. 
Part of the reason that SFIS has attracted and held some excellent administra- 
tors and teachers in spite of the low pay is the sense they have of being part of 
a significant enterprise. This was nourished by the sense of challenges they 
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have faced together, from the planning year in which the vision of a 
self-determination school was brought into being, through the first few years 
of ‘‘turning the school around,”’ through the moves from one campus to 
another. These were sufficiently difficult to engender a sense of solidarity 
and accomplishment, but not so difficult as to break the spirit. As the 
school’s affairs become routine, some other forms of teacher and adminis- 
trative renewal will need to be found. Curricular reform might offer one such 
opportunity. 

A school that is the expression of one community or a series of similar 
communities runs the danger of becoming parochial and of losing touch with 
the wider world. There is always a delicate balance and a healthy tension to 
be sought between the two. An SFIS statement about the educational 
program points out that a major purpose of the school is to 


generate a person whose values come from the home communites as 
well as 20th century American society. In accepting students we 
assume the great responsibility that the best values coming from both 
cultures will be inculcated [in] the student such that he or she will feel 
free to turn either direction without loss of connection with the other 
[and] that graduates of our school will not sacrifice one wisdom for the 
other but will have taken the best of both.?” 


Such purposes are both clear-sighted and difficult to achieve. They require 
constant attention and self-confidence if they are to continue to invigorate 


the school. 

These observations about the development of the Santa Fe Indian School 
as the first school contracted for under the Indian Self-Determination Act 
can only suggest some of the problems that were faced, the processes 
followed, and the opportunities won and lost in this pioneering venture. In 
the case of the Pueblos, it is clear that the meaning of self-determination in 
education implies cooperation, shared responsibility, and self-reliance by all 
the parties involved in the school. This is consistent with Pueblo values. 
Whether this is the meaning given to self-determination by other tribal 
groups remains to be seen. We will need extensive observation before a clear 
picture of the processes and effects of self-determination emerges. 
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American Indian students enrolled in institutions of post-secondary edu- 
cation often experience very disappointing levels of achievement and suc- 
cess. For example, the overall cumulative grade point average for American 
Indian freshman males at Northern Arizona University in Flagstaff in 1982 
was 1.93 (on a 4.0 scale). For Indian females it was an even lower 1.85.! 
Moreover, at Northern Arizona University the drop-out rate for freshmen 
(that is, those students who enrolled in the fall semester but who failed to 
continue in the spring semester), was approximately 63% in the 1982-83 
academic year.” Shocking statistics of this nature are not unique to Northern 
Arizona University. In fact, it is only because the University faculty and 
administration have committed the institution to the development of a 
successful program in Indian education that these data are readily available. 
Assuming that these data present a reasonably accurate picture of the 
performance of many American Indian students at institutions of post- 
secondary education, and assuming that almost all institutions that serve 
significant Indian populations are not purposely organized to discourage or 
fail Indian students, one must logically conclude that there is great disparity 
between stated goals in Indian education and reality. 

The existing occupance systems of indigenous peoples of North America 
presented early European immigrants with a moral dilemma. Value differ- 
ences and attendant variances in interpretations of ‘‘proper’’ interactions 
between men and the land assured conflict, and have continued to plague 
attempts by American Indians and non-Indians to live in harmony. For 
example, wilderness physically frustrated the settlement efforts of pioneers 
and made their driving impulse to turn the wilds into a garden of Eden a 
rigorous endeavor.’ American Indians, on the other hand, generally per- 
ceived the wilderness as the natural habitat of man requiring little, if any, 
human intervention or modification.* The technological advantage of Euro- 
pean immigrants assured their dominance, but the question of what should 
be done with Indian people once their land had been taken presented a 
problem. Christians have always found it difficult to accept the total elimina- 
tion of a group of people. Therefore, for many, practices such as relocation, 
removal, and forced assimilation through education were considered to be 
superior to genocide.* 
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Education has long been held by Americans as one of the best ways to 
*‘civilize’’ the Indians and to assimilate them into the dominant culture. The 
conquerors viewed education as a way in which Indian culture could be 
eliminated and through which Indian people could become God-fearing, 
useful, and industrious citizens of the new nation. On the other hand, the 
conquered sometimes saw the education promised by the whites as a means 
by which they might gain access to the knowledge, skills, and technologies 
that defeated them and thereby save and preserve their ways of life. The 
results have been disappointing to all concerned. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and other groups charged with or taking 
responsibility for the education of Indian youth have for many years at- 
tempted to fulfill the goal of assimilating the Indian population through 
education. The boarding schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
were organized primarily to bring about directed change in the behavior of 
Indian people and to foster the adoption of the patterns of behavior and 
culture of the dominant society by Indian children. As early as the 1920s it 
was becoming obvious that the boarding school approach, in which Indian 
children were sometimes virtually kidnapped and sent to distant schools, 
was not working well. Nevertheless, attempts to force Indian children to 
adopt the ways of the dominant culture were continued and are continued 
today. In essence, Indian education has been a one-sided process through 
which Indian students must learn to adapt to the dominant system or fail.° 
Moreover, whereas many educators praise the advantages of ‘‘bicultural’’ 
education, there are almost no examples of programs that actually represent 
an organized two-way flow and transmission of information and values. The 
general reality of educational processes considered ‘‘bicultural’’ is that 
non-Indians teach Indians how to do something or about something. It is rare 
for the situation to be reversed. Yet, there is obviously a great deal that 
non-Indian children could learn from Indian people. Until a flow of ideas, 
values, skills, interpretations, and information occur in both directions, 
monocultural education will remain the reality, regardless of what it is 
called. 

Estelle Fuchs suggested that 


it is not just the Indian who has learned from us, there is much to be 
learned from him—the values inherent in group identity; respect for 
nature; the right of men to participate in the institutions that affect their 
lives, and that no policy or program, regardless of how well intended 
will succeed without his approval.’ 


In A History of Indian Policy, S. Lyman Tyler suggested that such state- 
ments were prophetic indicators of a new and bright era in Indian education. 
Presumably the new approach would focus upon providing students with 
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cross-cultural or bicultural experiences.* Currently, ten years after this 
rather optimistic appraisal of the future of Indian education by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, no examples of truly bicultural, Indian/non-Indian, educa- 
tion programs come to mind. All the evidence appears to suggest that even 
with some major reforms, such as Indians’ participation in the governance of 
their schools and development of programs designed to train Indian educa- 
tors, schools continue to teach Indian children how to accept, deal with, and 
succeed in the ‘‘white man’s culture.’’ Indian students are aware of their 
Indianness and are equally aware that the values, traditions, and knowledge 
of their people are not considered worthy of emphasis within schools, 
colleges, and universitites. Little wonder that many Indian students demon- 
strate low levels of self-esteem and self-confidence when forced to deal with 
the American educational process. Moreover, it should not be surprising that 
Indian students withdraw from the competitive nature of American schools 
and attempt to return to traditional life-styles.? 

American Indian students are often caught in the difficult bind of either 
refusing to participate fully in the educational system, in which they must 
demonstrate their willingness to accept the values of the dominant society if 
they are to be competitive, or denying the values of their parents and 
grandparents. This situation is particularly difficult for urban Indian chil- 
dren, who do not have a close association with traditional tribal life-styles 
and values and yet quickly recognize that they are considered to come from 
backgrounds that are not valued by the dominant society. Thus, they appear 
in the Tucson, Phoenix, or Flagstaff schools shy, insecure, and feeling out of 
place. Furthermore, the organization of most university programs gives little 
more than lip service to bicultural education. There are extremely few 
Indians on the staffs of Arizona’s three universities. The University of 
Arizona currently employs only 7 American Indians as part of its 1,473 
full-time faculty members.'° Northern Arizona University, at present, has 
only 4 American Indians included in a faculty of 512.'' Out of 1,421 
full-time faculty at Arizona State University in Phoenix, only 7 are Amer- 
ican Indian. '? Therefore, it is unlikely that Indian or non-Indian students in 
Arizona’s universities will experience Indian people teaching or professing 
Indian thought, values, skills, and knowledge. Moreover, it is obvious that 
without more involvement of Indian people bicultural educational programs 
in Arizona’s universities cannot be anything but monocultural. 

No one who is at all familiar with Indian students seriously suggests that 
their low levels of academic achievement have anything to do with genetic 
background. Nevertheless, it is obvious from their performance at the 
University level that they often begin their post-secondary academic en- 
deavors with serious deficiencies in basic skills such as language, written 
expression, study habits, and mathematics. All three of Arizona’s universi- 
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ties provide some special programs for Indian students. Arizona State 
University in Tempe has a Center for Indian Education within the College of 
Education and offers courses such as English as a Second Language, an 
Indian Studies minor, and a Masters of Arts program in Indian Education. 
Northern Arizona University is currently developing and expanding its 
Indian Education program. Past efforts in Indian Education, however, were 
confined to courses in English as a second language, the Navajo language, 
an Indian studies minor, projects funded by grants, and an ill-fated, short- 
lived Center for Indian Education placed directly under the office of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. In the 1982-83 academic year there were 
approximately 600 Indian students enrolled at Northern Arizona University. 
Nevertheless, significant commitment of university resources, faculty, ad- 
ministrative efforts, and time to Indian Education have been forthcoming 
only recently. 

The new Indian Education program at Northern Arizona University is 
designed to assist Indian students as they begin their post-secondary aca- 
demic careers. The program plan calls for the eventual development of an 
Indian counselling service that will utilize Indian counselors from the local 
Indian nations to work with students requiring special assistance. Testing, a 
major part of the program, will be designed to place those with a need in 
classes specifically structured to assist them in developing skills in 
mathematics, writing, and language. To the maximum extent possible, 
American Indian instructors and professors will be utilized to teach these 
courses. Furthermore, the faculty at Northern Arizona University will be 
encouraged to attend sensitivity seminars to familiarize them with Indian 
cultures. In 1982, the Hopi Nation invited approximately 40 of the faculty to 
the Reservation for a two-day experience in which Hopi culture was taught 
and explored. These faculty members were able to experience a small taste 
of Hopi life, including traditional foods and social activities. All who 
attended highly recommended the experience. Such activities and in- 
teractions between the University and the Indian nations are expected to 
increase dramatically in the near future. The operation of the new Indian 
education program will be grass-roots in its orientation and will involve 
interested faculty from all disciplines, administrators with responsibilities in 
academics and student services, Indian students, and tribal leaders. Further- 
more, the University establishment of a core of faculty advisors in various 
disciplines who have sensitivity to Indian cultures and the needs of Indian 
students should help to make bicultural education a reality.'* 

If Northern Arizona University is able to implement this rather ambitious 
program successfully, the quality of the educational experience for Indian 
students should improve dramatically. For these efforts to succeed, faculty 
and administrators will need to proceed with caution to avoid the pitfalls that 
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have hampered all the best-intended efforts of the past. It has always been 
easy to talk about a commitment to pluralistic programs of minority educa- 
tion, but it has been difficult or impossible to divert the precious resources 
needed to make them work. Moreover, there has been a tendency to view 
Indian Education as a process by which the institution assimilates Indian 
students into the dominant society. Most faculty members are not well 
informed about Indian cultures or the special needs of Indian students. They 
have either ignored the special needs of Indian students—or have given them 
higher grades than deserved, either to avoid being labelled as prejudiced or 
because they have not known what else to do for these students. These 
practices must stop. Furthermore, the politics usually involved in university 
decision-making processes must be kept to a minimum. There is no room in 
a fully integrated, bicultural, interdisciplinary, cross-campus program in 
Indian education for attention-grabbing and an overabundance of ego- 
stroking. The use of Indian people and Indian students primarily to further 
the careers of administrators and faculty must not be tolerated. The desire to 
appear as the great savior of Indian students has often led institutional 
administrators to proclaim the existence of programs and centers of ex- 
cellence in Indian Education that do not, in reality, exist. Expertise must be 
recognized where it exists, and those faculty members, administrators, tribal 
leaders, and students who are capable of positive contributions should be 
given the opportunity to participate and should be rewarded for their efforts. 

The faculty, administrators, and counselors working with Indian students 
must be ready to accept cultural variance and take it in stride. They should 
become familiar with Indian cultures and problems. For example, the 
extended-family responsibilities that rest on the shoulders of many Indian 
students produce stresses quite different than those experiet.ced by most 
non-Indian students. Sensitivity to such differences will allow better 
accommodation of Indian students’ needs. 

Administrators, in particular, as well as all who work with Indian stu- 
dents, including tribal leaders and Indian educators, need to remain patient 
and open with each other. The development of a successful bicultural 
program will not take place because lip service has been paid and minimal 
resources devoted. Furthermore, such a program will not keep going on its 
own. Success can be achieved only by continued effort, evaluation, debate, 
and a sincere desire to learn from one another. 
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In Indian education, previous thought has focused on what Native Amer- 
ican people need to know and how they must change in order to survive in 
today’s world. As reported by a special Congressional subcommittee study- 
ing Indian education, ‘‘The goal, from the beginning of attempts at formal 
education of the American Indian, has been not so much to educate him as to 
change him’’! This view is reiterated in another report which states that 
Indians ‘‘view the school as a white man’s institution bent on taking away 
their Indiannness and making them into white America’s image of itself.’’ 
The focus instead should be on what we Anglos can learn from Native 
Americans and how those understandings can improve education for all 
students, both Indian and non-Indian. Educators should be listening to 
Native American people more carefully and modifying their teaching ac- 
cordingly. After some years of working with Native American people in 
different parts of the nation,’ it is obvious that Indian people often do know 
what is best for their children and will tell teachers what they need to know in © 
order to improve our teaching. After reading an article which said this, one 
Pueblo high school student responded, ‘*‘Let me hang this on the bulletin 
board at the high school; the teachers need to read this.’”* 

One area in which education for all children needs to be re-examined is the 
area of cooperation versus competition. Native Americans have taught the 
importance of cooperation rather than competition. Native American teach- 
ers, teacher aides, and community people in the Teacher Corps project 
continually asked for in-service presentations stressing cooperation rather 
than competition. Whenever an in-service speaker introduced cooperative 
activities for children, comments on evaluations such as the following from 
an Indian teacher aide would appear: ‘‘I always knew that cooperation was 
the best way.”’ 

Research done by David and Roger Johnson at the University of Minneso- 
ta indicates that extreme competition in school can be detrimental to 
children.° Such competition can even discourage children to such a degree 
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that they drop out of school. There are approximately 119 Native American 
children in the Fargo (North Dakota) Public Schools. According to the 
Fargo-Moorhead Indian Center, many of these children are dropping out of 
school primarily because of one class: physical education.® The intense 
competition in the gym which is fostered by some physical education 
teachers runs counter to Native American values. Children are forced into 
games in which there are always individual winners and losers. Being on the 
losing end can hurt, and being on the winning end can promote feelings of 
“*I’m better than you are.”’ 

It is necessary to re-teach pre-service elementary and secondary teachers 
the merits of alternative games which call for more cooperation. Games such 
as relays, in which a cooperative effort must be made in order to transfer the 
baton to another runner; or volleyball, in which a player sets up a ball for 
another player to hit over the net; or basketball, in which players cooper- 
atively pass or dribble to other players in order to shoot the ball into the 
basket; or parachutes, in which everyone must cooperate to keep the para- 
chute inflated, are stressed.’ Games such as musical chairs in which there is 
a loser every round should be avoided. Pre-service teachers are also encour- 
aged to keep score less. One successful physical education teacher in Fargo 
commented, ‘‘It’s amazing how much my teaching improved when I simply 
stopped keeping score!”’ 

Not just Native American children but also dominant society children can 
easily become discouraged and cry when individual competitive games are 
played. This is not to say that competition should be outlawed in the 
classroom. In fact, according to University of Minnesota research® every 
good classroom should have some competition, some cooperation, and 
some individualistic work. Unfortunately, of the above three, competition is 
the most prevalent and cooperation the least used. 

The cooperation versus competition problem is being remedied in some 
locations. For instance, once he recognized the problem, a local physical 
education teacher reduced extreme competition in the gym. This teacher had 
been trained in a traditional physical education program emphasizing com- 
petition and the highly skilled athlete. When he became coordinator of 
intramurals at an elementary school, his prior orientation was neither realis- 
tic nor desirable. Faced with youngsters ages six through twelve who were 
not highly skilled and yet wanted to participate, he sought a different mode 
of thinking. When various intramural units (such as basketball, volleyball, 
tumbling, etc.) were completed, the question of awards arose. Should only 
the best dribbler receive an award? How about the most improved player— 
should he/she receive an award to the exclusion of others? If only some 
children were to receive awards, would the remainder still want to partici- 
pate in after-school sports? 
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At first the physical education teacher was inclined to award only the 
“*best dribbler,’’ ‘‘most improved player,’’ or “‘highest scorer.’’ When it 
was suggested that all the participants should be awarded somehow so that 
each could be recognized for his/her contribution to a cooperative team 
effort, a compromise was struck. Each youngster was to receive an award 
with a metallic star simply for participating in intramurals. Additional stars 
with a note such as ‘‘most improved player’’ could be added. 

Parents were invited to the award ceremony. After a final demonstration 
of warm-ups, basic skills, lead-ups, and a game, awards were presented to 
every participant. Each youngster proudly stepped forward, shook hands 
with the coach, and was handed an award. Parents, proud that their child had 
succeeded in ‘‘athletics,’’ scrambled to take snapshots. 

Calls came into the school from parents claiming, ‘‘my child suddenly 
likes sports, and she never liked them before,’’ or ‘“you have a wonderful 
intramural program at your school,”’ or ‘‘my child has posted his award on 
his bulletin board in his room.’’ (The physical education teacher heard that 
awards were being displayed in children’s bedrooms all over town.) 
Although none of the children involved was Indian, the principle of coopera- 
tive learning gained from Indian people was applied in this situation to the 
betterment of education for all children. 

Native American students are dropping out of school not only because of 
competition in the gymnasium, but also because of the showers.? Privacy in 
the locker and shower rooms in most of our nation’s schools is lacking; 
group showers are the norm. In Native American cultures one attends to 
one’s body cleansing privately. Thus the group showers are inherently 
embarrassing to Indian children. Native Americans have disclosed that their 
memories of gym and showers are very painful. While the activities played 
during gym class could be enjoyable, the embarrassment of undressing and 
showering publicly was enough to cause one to dread gym class. 

But many Anglo children are also made ill at ease by the lack of privacy in 
the locker/shower rooms. The authors have incorporated this predicament 
into their teaching of pre-service teachers. Although sometimes nothing can 
be done with the architecture of the locker/shower area, at least teachers can 
be sensitized to the problem. Some pre-service teachers have suggested 
placing portable screens in the locker room to partially alleviate this prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, the problem of privacy remains a sore spot for many 
students; it is a concern not easily remedied because of the ‘‘efficiency 
rationality’’ prevalent as a mode of thinking in our nation’s schools (e.g., 
educators do things in schools for the sake of efficiency alone).'° But for the 
welfare of both Indian and non-Indian children the question of privacy needs 
to be addressed. 

Another area in which education for all students needs to be re-examined 
is the area of wait-time. Tolerance for silence, especially the length of time a 
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person pauses before responding to a statement or a question, is a behavior 
that has to be learned to appreciate interacting with Native Americans. In the 
dominant culture, silence tends to make people nervous; constant conversa- 
tion is expected. If a pause is perceived as being too lengthy, someone will 
say something—anything—in an effort to break the silence. In contrast, 
silence among Native Americans is critical, connoting “‘oneness’’ and 
**consensus.’’ Two women, one Indian and one non-Indian, journeyed two 
hundred miles together to a city from a reservation. The non-Indian con- 
tinually attempted to engage the Indian in a conversation, but her efforts 
were unsuccessful. Though this incident happened approximately eight 
years ago, the non-Indian still comments how uncomfortable she was during 
the ride. The silence disturbed her but was appreciated by the Indian. 
Hedda Sharapan, Associate Producer of Mister Roger’s Neighborhood, 
acknowledges that adults frequently complain that the Mr. Rogers show is 
too quiet, too calm, and too silent.'' Yet Sharapan says that researchers who 


have no vested interest or connection with the production of the TV program 
are finding that perhaps the silence on Mr. Rogers is most powerful. 
Researchers are suggesting that the silence and the pauses give children time 
and space to think and reflect. 

In an educational setting this type of silence has been labeled wait-time. 
This is the length of time one pauses after uttering a statement or asking a 
question.'? Increased wait-time is actually thinking time, giving both the 


speaker and the listener ‘‘time to think’’ or engage in speculative thinking. 
Research has shown that extended wait-time encourages higher-level think- 
ing rather than simple recall.'* Unfortunately, experienced teachers typical- 
ly wait one second between the questions they ask. It has been found that by 
increasing wait-time, teachers’ questions change from requiring simple 
recall or one- or two-word answers to questions requiring more analysis and 
evaluation, which are higher-level thinking skills in Bloom’s taxonomy. '* 
Winterton found that extended wait-time results in 1) significantly longer 
student responses, 2) significant increase in number of student-student 
comparisons of data, 3) more active verbal participation of usually low- 
verbal students, 4) decrease of students failing to respond, and 
5) students tending to contribute unsolicited but appropriate responses and to 
initiate appropriate questions. '° 

Responses from Native Americans have indicated that they feel that 
Indians do ‘‘speak that way,’’ meaning they do practice wait-time. Un- 
fortunately, one Native American apologized for this behavior: ‘‘I guess we 
don’t know what to say so we have to think about it,’’ not recognizing or 
appreciating the merit of this particular trait. Because Indians have been told 


to change for so many years, they underestimate the value of their own use of 
silence in this manner. 
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In some college classrooms instructors have found that increasing wait- 
time has not only improved the quality of their questions and of students’ 
responses, but also increased student participation in discussions. Research 
and experience should encourage pre-service teachers to increase their 
wait-time. Again, an Indian principle, in this case the value of silence, can 
be applied to improving education for all students. 

One technique which uses two of the above principles, cooperation and 
silence, is a small-group technique called ‘‘Circle of Knowledge.’’ This 
technique is used for review only and is applicable to elementary, secon- 
dary, and college-level instruction. 

Students in groups of five or six take turns consecutively answering 
review questions. No one may pass or skip a turn. A circle-mate must give an 
answer before the next person may proceed. This means that the process 
pauses until each person answers. This allows thinking time for the one 
trying to answer. Although no one may answer for another, it is appropriate 
for others to pantomime hints.'® 

In college classes pre-service teachers have reacted enthusiastically to this 
technique. They have reported that as participants in the ‘‘Circle of Knowl- 
edge’’ they felt the technique was very useful for review because cooperat- 
ing with peers lessens anxieties about mistakes, and because sharing ideas 
spurs new ideas. Verbal students commented that this technique helped them 
keep quiet and listen to others. Less verbal students felt that they gained 
opportunities to be heard. Students were pleased to discover that they knew 
more than they realized. They commented how this particular small-group 
procedure helped them appreciate each other. 

In an era of educational reform and criticism of our nation’s schools 
(Nation at Risk, High School, etc.), it would be wise indeed for educators to 
heed the words of futurists who tell us such things as ‘‘we need to turn our 
attention to our connectedness with the world.’’'’ Almost twenty years ago 
Margaret Mead wrote that ‘‘the world today is struggling with many kinds of 
disjuncture.’’'® We have broken into a mass of separate specialties without 
integration. Mead said that a special area of concern should be the ‘‘in- 
tercommunication among all those whose specializations tend to isolate 
them from one another. ‘‘!? It can be added that what we need now in terms of 
Indian education is an intercommunication between Indians and non-Indians 
with particular regard to what Indians are telling us about education of their 
children. As Hall has said, it is ‘‘difficult for most of us to accept the reality 
of another’s system, because it involves a different image and may require us 
to change our own.’’”° However, by paying attention to Native Americans 
our lives and our students’ lives can be enriched. Only then will educational 
practices move forward for the betterment of all children. 
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In Northeastern Arizona on the Navajo Reservation, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Chinle Agency is serving 4,259 low socioeconomic rural kinder- 
garten through high school students who live within an 850-square-mile 
area. Ten schools (six boarding, three contract, and one day) are staffed with 
196 educators who teach during a 180-day academic year. Special education 
is furnished to 197 students in seven resource and three self-contained 
classrooms by eight teachers and eight Navajo education aides. A support 
staff consisting of one speech pathologist, one occupational therapist, two 
Navajo speech/occupational therapy technicians, and one psychometrist 
instruct daily in the schools. A special education office staff composed of a 
child-find technician, a secretary/budget technician, and a coordinator syn- 
chronize programming. 

During the 1982-1983 school year, these special education classrooms 
were surveyed by the Chinle Agency Special Education Office. Investigated 
were parent concerns about curricula, student achievement, personnel atti- 
tudes, and teacher certification. Findings stressed the alarming lack of 
parental knowledge of exceptionalities and the accompanying lack of paren- 
tal opinion about curricula. In addition, no valid data reflecting student 
achievement gains or teacher attitudes were compiled. Although teachers 
had state certification, many were instructing in a classification other than 
the one for which they were licensed. Based on these conditions, a grant 
from the Bureau’s Branch of Exceptional Education was received to: 
1) glean statistics on student achievement gains in reading, math, and 
language arts; 2) shift personnel attitudes toward alternative teaching tech- 
niques; 3) enlist graduate/undergraduate credit applicable to a degree, Ari- 
zona certification, and/or professional growth; and 4) enhance parent/ 
community knowledge of special education procedures, programming, and 
practices through a Supplemental Summer Program. 





An Indian Program That Worked 


The Program 


The Lukachukai Boarding School housed exceptional students (K—8) classi- 
fied as learning disabled, orthopedically impaired, mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally handicapped, speech impaired, and visually handicapped. Instruc- 
tion was for seven weeks (eight hours per day, five days per week) for staff 
and six weeks (24 hours per day, five days per week) for students. Six 
teachers (five Navajo and one Anglo), eight education aides, one psycholo- 
gist, one occupational therapist, one speech pathologist, two Navajo speech 
technicians, and two co-directors (one Navajo) provided instruction in 
reading, math, language arts, speech/occupational therapy, and behavior 
management in the morning for four hours. On Monday and Friday after- 
noons personnel were involved in classroom planning and received two 
hours in-service training on topics relative to classroom problems, areas in 
need of clarification, and conflicts causing staff confusion. Students were 
returned to the dormitory for rest and hygiene tutoring. Tuesday through 
Thursday afternoons students participated in a four-hour staff-prepared 
recreation activity. 

For two days, prior to the program, personnel reviewed the 1982-1983 
Individualized Education Plans, critiqued narratives of student performance 
strengths and weaknesses, and completed an attitude test. During the first 
day of class, a standardized achievement inventory and an Agency-prepared 
speech/occupational therapy instrument were administered to ascertain stu- 
dent levels. Instruction was designed, implemented, and monitored. On the 
last day, these instruments were again administered. Student accomplish- 
ments were quantified and condensed into an ‘‘exit report’’ for ‘‘home’’ 
school teacher use, and attitude results were analyzed. 

Numerous informal monitorings were performed throughout the pro- 
gram. Classrooms were observed daily by the co-directors. Randomly 
selected program lesson plans, end-of-the-week testing of student achieve- 
ment, and teaching techniques were assessed for cohesion with student 
levels of learning. At the end of each observation, staff reviewed the written 
comments, recommendations, and/or suggestions. Every Monday and Fri- 
day, personnel and the co-directors met, discussed the coming week’s lesson 
plan, had in-service training on teaching strategies and/or attitudes neces- 
sary for the augmentation of learning, and clarified program procedures. 


Results 


A descriptive pre-test/post-test experimental no-control group research 
design ascertained program purposes shifts. Seven faculty, four aides, and 
25 students were randomly selected for measurement. The Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory and a program-prepared opinionnaire gauged 
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personnel attitude shifts. The Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills 
and an Agency-constructed Criteria-Referenced Speech/Occupational Ther- 
apy instrument assessed student learning. A two-tailed T-Test, at an alpha of 
.05, quantified teacher attitudes and student learning. Only means and 
standard deviations were statistically possible for the opinionnaire. No data 
were calculated for speech and occupational therapy shifts because of 
instructor error. Parent knowledge shifts were subjectively determined from 
the number of parents visiting the program, length of time at the site, and the 
type of questions asked. Teacher and aide certification and/or professional 
growth were assessed in accordance with the University’s syllabus and 
Arizona certification requirements. 

The Minnesota’s pre-test mean was 11.29 with a standard deviation of 
35.71. A post-test mean of 49.94 with a standard deviation of 26.21 was also 
computed. A T-score of .14 was obtained and measured against a critical 
T-score of 2.98. Although significance was not obtained, teacher attitude 
shifting did occur. Pre-test data suggested attitudes to be gravitating at the 
instrument’s 25th percentile with post-test results at the 35th percentile. 
These results indicated that, at the beginning of the program, attitudes were 
conservative. By the program’s end, shifting was toward a more open 
disposition. 

A Likert Scale, 37-item opinionnaire measured aide attitude shifts. The 
Scale, one (poor) through five (superior), indicated aide relationships with 
students, classroom climate, and impressions of exceptional students. The 
co-director—-completed document was reviewed individually with every item 
discussed and agreed upon, and stems were changed to the satisfaction of 
both parties. A pre-test mean of 3.41 with a standard deviation of .10 was 
computed. A post-test mean of 3.83 with a standard deviation of .27 was 
also calculated. Because of the subjective nature of the instrument, no 
T-scores were compiled. However, analysis of this information signified 
that the pre-test showed a Likert Scale ‘‘average.’’ At termination, a Likert 
Scale ‘‘good’’ was recorded, suggesting attitude shifting. 

The Brigance assessed student learning in word recognition, reading 
comprehension, spelling, and math. Means and standard deviations were 
computed for each category. The pre-test mean of the means was 1.12 witha 
standard deviation of .71. The post-test mean of the means was 1.16 with a 
standard deviation of .75. A T-score of 11.59 was obtained and measured 
against a critical T-score of 2.06. These results indicated significance; 
students gained in learning. 

Thirty-three students were seen daily for at least 30 minutes by the speech 
pathologist and the occupational therapist, who felt that there had been 
gains. But, due to an error in instrument administration, no statistical 
computations were possible for validation. 





An Indian Program That Worked 


Throughout the program sixty parents, fifteen community members, and 
three board members visited the school. Many stayed several hours to view 
the classrooms, review student work, and ask questions. As a result of these 
visitations there was an increase of knowledge and input into curricula, as 
suggested by the Agency School Board, August 1983, voting for program 
continuance. 


Conclusion 


Recently, special education offerings to Indians have come under the 
microscopic eye of Congress and, therefore, the public. Questions have 
been raised because research has concluded that inadequate programming is 
promoting incompetent instruction. Investigations have revealed that the 
Indian community involvement in curricula was nonexistent (casting severe 
doubt on the realism of claims regarding self-determination), funding was 
unfit for P.L. 94-142 intent, data which continuously ascertained student 
learning were not comprehensively compiled, and personnel were not certi- 
fied in the state and/or for the special education classification taught. A 
Chinle Agency Special Education Office—conducted survey seemed to val- 
idate these concerns with a seven-week Supplemental Summer Program 
initiated for redress. 

Forty-one percent of the Agency’s exceptional student population of 197 
significantly increased in reading, math, and language arts. Teachers, aides, 
and support personnel shifted in attitudes and knowledge, promoting new 
teaching techniques and enabling university credit to be received. Involve- 
ment of the community was actively and successfully elicited. 

Not measured, but an integral part of the program, was the evaluation/re- 
evaluation of 35 students in the short summer program, whereas only a 
hundred had received this service during the entire school year. Teachers 
and aides became more aware of aberrant behaviors in the classroom and 
actively sought out the psychologist for suggestions. Aides, because of the 
mandated responsibility to prepare lesson plans, test students, and teach, 
communicated with the teachers more. Of the students enrolled, 85 percent 
had excellent attendance, a feat entailing early rising and hours of bus travel 
to the site. 

Although national criticism of special education offerings to Indians 
continues to rage, the Chinle Special Education Program has begun to dispel 
these arguments. Information gleaned is rapidly becoming the foundation 
for continued programming direction. Another summer project is being 
planned with many Agency educators wanting to participate. Special educa- 
tion for Indian children has a long way to go to meet the intent of the law and 
self-determination fully. But, for the Chinle Agency, that distance has 
gotten shorter. 
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The education of American Indian people in this country has presumed 
myriad goals. From the federal government’s initial formal ties with these 
people, education has provided a framework for change.' This framework 
represented the historical trend at all levels of education in this country. 

Civilizing societies through education was the accepted strategy of early 
educational managers. As early as the 1850s, educational spokesmen argued 
that the paramount need in education was for guided social change under the 
direction of trained experts.” This strategy as it has been applied to American 
Indian people resulted in a stark culture shock. 

In planning and implementing this strategy in the education of sub- 
cultures, the melting-pot theory held that a blending into an American 
culture would replace separate cultural traditions.* The full significance and 
central concern of this issue can be understood, however, only in light of the 
assumption held by American leaders that no nation could survive, let alone 
prosper, without sharing common social and moral values. To create and 
sustain these common social values, Americans looked to education.* 

Education, then, using increasingly more sophisticated strategies, began 
to change traditional American Indian people. The clash of these two 
cultures was immediate and abrupt. It created a state of culture shock that 
continues today. The initial culture shock may have been a result of educa- 
tion’s denotative meaning to non-Indians. It often included the assumption 
of change.° To traditional American Indian people, education meant 
**teaching’’ and ‘‘learning.’’ Neither of these terms carried the connotation 
of ‘‘change.”’ 

Early educational strategies for American Indian people sought to com- 
plete cultural genocide on individuals who had barely survived attempts at 
physical genocide. The simple introduction of native people to change 
agents initiated some changes. The education of American Indian students 
by non-Indians ignored the conflict of values between the two cultures. As 
early American Indian policies were controlled by the War Department;° the 
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education of American Indian students was largely ignored until the de- 
velopment and implementation of formal policies and school in the 1870s.” 

With the establishment of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the new 
managers of educational policies felt that education was a tool for assimila- 
tion. Punishments for speaking a native language, dressing traditionally, or 
practicing traditional religions are documented. One has only to view class 
portraits of students in BIA schools to see the influence of educational 
policies that promoted change. While the attempts to change Indian youth 
were not exclusive to the reservation, they remain as symbols of a continued 
adversary relationship between educators and Indian people. 

A historical overview of educational strategies for American Indian 
people suggests that the ethical considerations for change should be re- 
viewed. Some factors to be considered in planning social change are 1) the 
speed with which the change takes place; 2) the resistance to change; 3) the 
motives for introducing the change; and 4) individual adoption. 

The speed with which change takes place is not always considered by the 
change agent. Kluckholm, while concerned with the methods and the place 
of change, did not question its desirability. Indeed, his advice concerning 
American Indians was to keep them on reservations and to keep pressuring 
their culture. The pace with which change is initiated has a direct bearing on 
the consequences of change, regardless of the motives for initiating it. Most 
American Indian groups require ample time for the transition process and 
cannot be pushed too fast, even when reforms are seen as desirable. The 
negative consequences of enforcing rapid change may quickly cancel the 
desired beneficial results.* The production of change may meet the momen- 
tary needs of the client—whether it be an individual need or a tribal 
need—yet its long-range consequences and its effects on other entities of the 
system may be less clearly constructive.” It appears that cultural change 
becomes more and more rapid with the historical progression of groups. 
Woodard suggests that the primary reasons for the acceleration of cultural 
changes include 1) the tendency to accumulative cultural heritage; 2) better 
and more transportation and communication; 3) increased group size; and 
4) disciplined methods of thinking. He emphasizes that the acceleration of 
culture changes produces more change.'° 

By the 1900s significant change agents in American Indian culture in- 
cluded the automobile, railroads, telephones, and electricity. Reservations 
were more accessible, and Indian individuals began to travel more. Clearly, 
the accumulation of cultural heritage and increased transportation affected 
the role education had begun to play in the lives of many Americans Indians. 

The resistance to change is one of the most important problems in a 
discussion of the ethics of directed cultural change. The difference between 
the desire for a certain change and the desirability of that change is often a 
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complex one. For some change agents, the fact of a change being desired is 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition of its desirability. Frequently a 
society wishes certain goals, but has a negative attitude toward the means 
necessary to achieve those goals. For reservation Indians, a frequently cited 
example of a desired goal with a negative means to the end is the education of 
their youth in boarding situations. While education has always been valued 
within the culture, the means to that end continues to produce controversy. 

It is nearly simplistic to assert that the motives for introducing change 
should be evaluated prior to its implementation. Conscious social change is 
difficult and complex. Because it threatens the foundations of the values of 
the prevailing structure of social control, social change requires sustained, 
deliberate effort; intelligence; skill; organization; leadership; and a variety 
of resources and powerful forces. Social change ultimately involves the 
human will—the will for change and the will for continuity. Will is a key 
factor in human affairs, the direction of history, and the structure and quality 
of aculture. At the juncture of will, coercion enters.the picture and becomes 
a strategic factor in the equation of social change.'! 

The motives for change have rarely been questioned in the history of 
Indian education. The motives seem all too obvious in the face of over- 
whelming evidence that assimilation was valued and continues to be valued 
in the formal education of Indian young people. In the 1970s, the assimila- 
tion of Indian people began to be articulated and translated into ter- 
mination.'? Later this process was labeled self-determination.!* 

Ethics in one’s own culture should make it difficult to justify a policy of 
assimilaiton for others. One culture may be unlikely to know what changes 
are needed in other societies or how to bring about the changes efficiently. 
Cross-cultural moral standards are difficult to evaluate. One must ultimately 
question the moral justification for attempts to change established customs 
and institutions in another society. One begins to find many gray areas 
between the questions and the answers concerning planned social change. '* 

Individual adoption of change is difficult to achieve. Changes in attitudes 
and behaviors are easier to bring about through a group approach than by 
working with individuals separately. Studies by Lewis (1943), Jacques 
(1948), Coch and French (1948), Levine and Butler (1952), and Griffin and 
Ehrlich (1963)'> support this proposition. Inherent in the social system itself 
are coerceive constituents related to social control. They express themselves 
in terms of socialization, customs, habits, institutions, and pressures for 
conformity—all of which may influence an individual’s adoption of a 
change. 

Effective behavior change inevitably involves some degree of manipula- 
tion and control, at least an implicit imposition of the change agent’s own 
values on the client or the person he is influencing.'® One problem for the 
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change agent, especially when dealing with resistant clients, is that their 
perceptions of the agent’s role may markedly differ from the agent’s per- 
ceptions. For instance, change agents often see themselves primarily as 
disseminators of technical expertise. This self-image may contrast dramati- 
cally with the client’s perceptions. '’ 

The introduction of change has not always come from outside American 
Indian groups. Aberle discussed the introduction of the Peyote Cult from the 
Utes to the Navajos. Individual adoption was encouraged by kinship ties and 
proximity. The importance, then, of pre-existing social relationships in the 
recruitment to change was recognized.'® 

In much the same way, adoption of attitudes and values of the dominant 
society continues to contribute to the bonds, mentioned over a century ago 
by McKenney,'? that constrain American Indian students. As young people, 
the students are rewarded for adoption, particularly in residential schools, 
but as adults they are penalized for this adoption, especially by their white 
competitors. The unwillingness of the dominant group to accept the Natives 
as equals is one root of nativistic movements. Such movements aim at the 
revival or perpetuation only of selected aspects of native cultures, and not 
the past as a whole. For example, the Ghost Dance of the American Indian 
emphasized the revival of certain games and ceremonial observances, but in 
recent years has allowed the use of objects of modern manufacture. In some 
cases, if the subjection of a native culture does not cause extreme hardship, 
the natives will usually be very eager to adopt the culture,of the dominant 
society and will tend to derogate their own way of life.?° Examples are 
widespread in various American Indian cultures. 

The evaluation of the ethics of planned social change must be tempered by 
a clear understanding of the desire of the people. There are several reasons 
why the ethical questions concerning planned behavior change are of in- 
creasing concern to American Indian educators. Knowledge about the con- 
trol of human behavior is increasingly pervasive. The knowledge of various 
tribal group customs and attitudes has begun to increase significantly. There 
is an increasing readiness and eagerness within learned societies to use 
systematic information (or misinformation) about the control of human 
behaviors. The sophistication of data-gathering devices and methods of 
analyzing this information generates even further questions of ethics. This 
type of research is becoming more respectable in fields outside the social 
sciences and potential contributions are viewed more critically. Research in 
Indian education, completed by American Indian professionals, is growing 
in quantity and quality. Foundations for growth and change are being 
established (and understood) by American Indian people. 

The question, then, of ethics in the history of social change in Indian 
education is, at best, rhetorical in the evaluation of its early attempts. It does 
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not, however, need to remain a rhetorical question in the future of Indian 
education. As Feibleman insists, cultural relativism is a fact that is not easily 
dismissed. The individual cannot easily, if at all, surmount or step out of the 
perspective by which his culture furnishes the norms for human behavior. 
There is, of course, the notion of ideal of transcultural ethics. Ironically, the 
very efforts to discover a transcultural ethics is in itself culturally con- 
ditioned.?! 

Current leadership in the education of American Indian people needs to 
preserve the balance of change efforts. While ethics of planned social 
change is addressed by assimilated products of renewed change strategies, 
the future of Indian people in the leadership of their own educational services 
must be integrated with those aspects of their culture which have endured. 

The education of American Indian people has moved from an era of 
non-Indian control to an era in which legislators have insisted that Indian 
people change themselves. Recent legislation, including P.L. 93-6387? and 
P.L. 95-561,7° appear to delineate rather explicitly the use of change as a 
strategy in Indian education. 

In higher educational institutions with American Indian populations, 
individuals within those populations bring a cultural base which can enhance 
the educational process. Teaching and learning, without the assumption of 
change, can be an asset in rethinking the problems of varied tribal cultures as 
an Indian identity emerges. 
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Clatworthy investigated several dimensions of the demographic structure, 
employment patterns, and labor force activity of Winnipeg’s Indian popula- 
tion. He found employment problems to be most acute among Indian 
women, suggesting that this subgroup in particular be singled out as a 
priority special-need group for the purpose of education programming 
development of employment.! 

In 1982 the University of Winnipeg’s Institute of Urban Studies, under the 
auspices of the Canada Employment and Immigration Commission, con- 
ducted a survey of urban Indian women in order to gain some understanding 
of the relationship which existed between Indian women’s attitudes and 
feelings concerning unemployment and their ‘‘objective circumstances.”’ 
Of the 182 Indian women in Winnipeg who were interviewed, the majority 
wanted to work and felt capable of working. However, in spite of prevalence 
of a positive attitude toward work, the Labor Force Participation Rate of the 
survey group was only 39.6%, and the Unemployment Rate was 20.8%.” 
The discrepancy which existed between attitudes and objective circum- 
stances was attributed by 42.2% of the interviewees to the following two 
factors: 

Lack of Education or Training 

Lack of Work Experience 
Only a relatively small percentage of those interviewed (9. 5%) considered 
discrimination toward Indians to be a major obstacle to employment. 

One of the major findings arising from the survey results was that “‘ 
access to training programs needs to be increased for Indian women, with the 
emphasis of training shifted towards direct, employment related training.’’ 
What follows is a description of an educational program which, while not 
being geared exclusively to urban Indian women, is functioning as a model 
for the kind of program described by the Institute of Urban Studies report. 

The Youth Business, Learning and Development Centre was originally 
established in Winnipeg in 1973 under the auspices of the Bank of Montreal. 
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The Bank of Montreal Youth Project, as it was then known, was a private 
training program for low-income individuals between the ages of 18 and 25 
who were deficient in job and academic skills. Initially, the program in- 
volved only individuals who were interested in clerical employment. In 
December of 1976 the Youth Project was incorporated under its present 
name with a Board of Directors composed of representatives of the con- 
sortium companies. Beginning with Program 12 (September 1980—March 
1981), an industrial training program was added to the existing clerical 
component. The primary function of the industrial component was to help 
prepare individuals for entry-level industrial positions. Achievement of this 
particular goal necessitates a more generically oriented approach to skill 
development, that is, skills fundamental to a wide range of occupations as 
opposed to skill development which may apply to only one or two occupa- 
tions. 

Emphasis began to be placed on the acquisition of specific skills. Students 
were no longer viewed as clients in need of therapy, but rather as relatively 
normal! individuals whose most pressing need was to acquire those skills 
which would enable them to compete in the marketplace. This change of 
emphasis gave rise to dramatic changes. Classes are highly structured and 
specific golas are articulated for the various components: mathematics, 
English, typing, etc. Each teacher is required to devise a system of evalua- 
tion for the courses he or she teaches. In addition, punctuality and regular 
attendance are stressed. 

If students initially have a low self-image, it is due to what they perceive 
as their failure to perform adequately in education and employment. All the 
students at Youth Business Centre have completed Grade 11 or less. Their 
failure to complete high school—often high schools that were inadequate, 
anyhow—tesulted in the students’ not acquiring those minimal competen- 
cies which would enable them to succeed in the job market. This lack of 
success in two major areas of life accounts for a low sense of self-worth. 
Youth Business Centre attempts to devise a curriculum which provides the 
students with the competencies required by the job market. The assumption 
underlying the curriculum is that the students are as intelligent as anyone else 
and, if given the chance, can master the various courses. The apparent 
success of this approach indicates that the most effective therapy consists of 
providing the students with a second chance to succeed in the areas of 
academics and employment. 

Thus, the educational program of the Youth Business Learning and 
Development Centre provides marketable skills to young disadvantaged 
adults, both Indian and non-Indian, who want to find work: 

Emphasis is placed upon those courses which are considered to be ‘‘cru- 
cial’’ in terms of skills necessary to obtain and maintain employment. The 
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clerical students, for example, are required to take an English course 
because, in order to obtain employment as receptionists, file clerks, typists, 
etc., they must be able to write and understand English according to 
accepted business standards. 

In addition to the English, the clerical students are required to take courses 
in mathematics, typing, and calculator. The industrial students are required 
to take courses in English, blueprint reading, instrument reading, and 
science. The mathematics and English courses also prepare students for the 
G.E.D. Examinations which they take near the end of the course. Depending 
upon their scores on the G.E.D. examination, they can receive an Adult 10, 
11, or 12. 

In order to be effective at Youth Business Centre, it is essential that 
teachers be flexible. They must be able to handle not only teaching in small 
groups, but also one-to-one instruction. One of the advantages of Youth 
Business Centre, as opposed to the public school system, is the small 
student-teacher ratio of 7:1. It is felt that the class size of the public school 
system is unwieldy and, more often than not, precludes positive learning 
experiences. Experience has shown that small-group instruction coupled 
with one-to-one tutorials is an effective combination. 

The teacher at Youth Business Centre ‘‘develops the framework of a 
learning situation and acts as a stimulator and resource person who works 
with individual students and groups.’’ Given that the goal of the program is 
skill aquisition, the emphasis in all courses is placed on students’ learning by 
doing. Lecture is infrequent. In the mathematics course, for example, a 
concept is briefly explained by the instructor. This is followed by the 
students’ attempting to solve a number of problems related to that concept. 
During this time, the teacher functions as a resource person who helps any 
individual who is experiencing difficulty. As pointed out, in order to 
succeed at this type of teaching the teacher must be flexible. Unfortunately, 
flexibility is not one of the salient characteristics of the graduates of teacher 
training institutions. 

In 1982, there were 90 students in the program, of whom 29, or 32%, were 
Indian. Of the Indian students, six, or 21%, were (status) treaty; 23, or 79%, 
were non-status Indians and Metis. In terms of origin, two of the 29 Indian 
students were non-status Indians of Northern origin (North of the 53rd 
parallel), 14 were metropolitan Metis and non-status Indians, two were 
metropolitan status Indians, 4 were status Indians of Southern origin, and 7 
were Metis and non-status Indians of Southern origin. 

Of the 90 students involved with the four programs, 75 graduated. This is 
a successful completion rate of nearly 83%. The individuals who did not 
complete the course are from the following categories: six were white, nine 
were nonwhite; of the nonwhite non-completers, three were metropolitan 
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Metis and non-status Indians, two were metropolitan status Indians, two 
were Southern status Indians, and one was a Northern status Indian. 

At Youth Business Centre, the students accepted into the program have a 
very positive attitude toward the world of work. Ninety days after the 
completion of each program, a follow-up is conducted in order to determine 
whether, and where, the students are working. For the two programs for 
which follow-up data is available, the employment rate is 93%. Twenty-six 
of the twenty-eight clerical students who successfully completed the pro- 
gram were employed in clerical jobs on a full-time basis three months after 
having left the program. 

The Youth Business Learning and Development Centre has been success- 
ful in educating its students for employment. Indians in the program general- 
ly, and urban Indian women specifically, are treated no differently from the 
non-Indian students. The operating assumption of the staff is that these 
individuals are similar to all the other students in that they are bright, 
adaptable people who are ready and willing to take advantage of any 
opportunity to better themselves. That the program succeeds is probably due 
to the high expectations that are placed on the students. Much is demanded 
because the staff knows that the students selected for the program are 
capable of giving a great deal. 
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Introduction 


The vast majority of Native American students are educated not in Bureau 
of Indian Affairs controlled schools, but in public school districts controlled 
by locally elected school boards.' Thus, if Native Americans are to influence 
the education of their children, they must become knowledgeable in the 
political methods of influencing local school boards in addition to their 
efforts to influence BIA decisions. For years investigators of the condition of 
Indian education have held that the basic solution of many problems in- 
volved in educating Native Americans was to develop a greater involvement 
by Indian parents in the educational process of their children.” 

The purpose of this research is to describe and conceptually account for 
the process of Native American influence on educational decisions at the 
Coeur d’Alene Reservation in Idaho. 


Conceptual Framework 


The Sacred-Secular continuum developed by Becker’ and later used by 
Iannaccone and Lutz‘ to analyze local school board behaviors was used in 
this study to describe and account for the nature of the communities and their 
values. The concepts of elite-arena council behavior suggested by Bailey” 
and later used by Lutz and Iannaccone’® to analyze the governance behavior 
of local school boards was used to analyze the decision-making processes of 
the local districts. These were combined, suggesting that the more sacred a 
community and the more homogeneous the society, the more the community 
would display and be satisfied with elite council behavior. The more secular 
the community and the more heterogeneous the society, the more the 
community would display and be satisfied with arena council behavior. 
Figure I depicts this theoretical relationship. 
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Figure 1: Correspondence Between Community Type 
and Council Behavior 





Operationally the above figure suggests that the more a community 
approaches the ideal sacred type—valuing the traditional, abhorring change, 
relying on informal means of communicating and influencing decisions, and 
developing consensus—the more they will be satisfied with an elite council 
that strives for consensus in private sessions, obtains and exchanges in- 
formation informally, and enacts decisions unanimously in public. Solid 
line (a) depicts this relationship. 

On the other hand, the more a community approaches the ideal secular 
community—valuing change, relying on public and formal means of com- 
municating and influencing decisions, and the more they value diversity of 
opinion—the more they will be satisfied with an arena council that expresses 
and debates values in public session, ignores gossip and informal influences, 
and decides in public by majority vote. Line (b) depicts this relationship. 
Dotted lines (c) suggest the dissatisfaction of the community with noncorre- 
spondent council behavior. 

A problem arises, as communities are not always consistent in their 
valuing—under some conditions holding sacred values, and under other 
conditions holding secular values. Additionally, the tendency of any school 
organization, formally at least, to develop bureaucratic and secular norms 
and behaviors which are superimposed on the community values further 
complicates the model as it operates in the social-political reality. 

Further it was assumed that Native American communities tend to be 
Gemeinschaft in nature, holding more nearly sacred values, at least as 
operationalized on reservations. Additionally it was assumed that most local 
public school boards are elite councils, serving middle-class Anglo-white 
constituencies, and that they exhibit certain organizational-bureaucratic 
trappings that provide certain secular structures which protect them while 
often operating across sacred linkages with their Anglo-white communities. 

Using these assumptions, models, and literature about Native American 
schools the following tentative statements were devised against which the 
data were analyzed: 
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. Public school boards often structured in secular-elite fashion are not 
influenced by the Native American community in the boards’ decision- 
making policies. 

. Indian-controlled school boards more sacred in nature are influenced by 
the Native American community in the boards’ decision-making poli- 
cies. 

. Influence in educational decision-making will be differentially distrib- 
uted among the Native American community, consistent with their 
sacred norms. 

. The culture and religion of the Native American community is likely to 
be a factor in influencing educational board decision-making on the 
reservation. 


Method 


The Coeur d’ Alene Reservation was selected as the location for this study. 
The tribe has had a long and continuous history of concern for education and 
of interaction with the white community. Their concern for the education of 
their children and their respect and cooperation with the white community 
are well documented. 

Public schools have operated on the reservation since the late 1800s, 
educating Indian children. Presently the Idaho state department of education 
is concerned that Indian needs be met, at least to some degree, and requires 
that accurate Johnson-O’ Malley fund records be kept indicating the specific 
purpose for expenditures of these funds. 

Two public school districts operated schools on the Coeur d’ Alene, one 
enrolling 66 Indian pupils in a total enrollment of 330, the other having 44 
Indian pupils in a total student membership of 132 pupils. Both boards were 
entirely white until the election of one Native American in late 1978. 

Tribal members account for 360 of the total population of 2,545 Indians 
and non-Indians who live within the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation boundaries. 
Approximately 150 Indian people not on the Coeur d’ Alene rolls live on or 
adjacent to the reservation and are served by the schools of the area. 

Since 1947 the governance of the Coeur d’Alene has been vested in an 
elected tribal council of seven members. This council operated, since 1974, 
a contract school, which had formerly been a church school operated by the 
Catholic Church. Twenty of the 80 pupils enrolled were non-Indian pupils. 
This school was now operated by an all-Indian, five-member board whose 
chairperson was a Catholic nun and whose superintendent was a non-Indian. 
All three districts served as the focus of this research. 

Data were collected and observations made over a six-month period, 
December 1976 through May 1977. While this data is somewhat dated, the 
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politics remain the same today. Two public school districts with sizable 
Indian populations and one non-public, Indian-contracted school board were 
observed. The data were collected by direct observation, document analysis, 
and informant interviews. The interview questions were oral and open- 
ended. They were guided but unstructured, to allow those interviewed an 
opportunity to contribute as much as possible. In addition, no time limit was 
imposed; average interviews ran one and a half hours. Those interviewed 
included school board members, Johnson-O’ Malley advisory board mem- 
bers, tribal education committee members, tribal leaders, and school admin- 
istration personnel. The interviews focused on the decision-making process 
in the schools on the reservation and how those interviewed perceived those 
who influenced and made school decisions, and under what conditions 
decisions were made. 
The interviews covered the following areas of interest: 

. Who makes the decisions in school governance? 

. Whose interests are being served and under what conditions? 

. Are the school boards influenced by the majority or a select few? 

. What are the influences that regulate control and power within the 

system? 
. What is the process of influence and under what conditions? 


Summary of Data 


In this study, depending on the issues, the boards exhibited different 
decision-making behavior at different times. For example, when confronted 
with resistance by the seller in purchasing additional land for school con- 
struction the process of *‘eminent domain’’ had been evoked. Not being able 
to enforce this practice to acquire Indian land, the Pinesville school board 
had no choice but to enter into negotiations with the Coeur d’ Alene tribal 
council. This, in turn, had the effect of shaping the decision-making be- 
havior of the school board on that particular issue and apparently colored 
later decisions. 

All boards in the study appeared to attempt to solicit parent-community 
involvement. However, the general process of parental involvement seemed 
to have little or no influence on school board decision-making in any of the 
three districts. In fact, the tribal school board did not feel it necessary to 
involve the non-Indian parents in any decisions at the tribal school. 

The decisions of all three of the boards were to a great extent unanimous. 
Consensus was always obtained in the pre-board meeting sessions held by 
the typical ‘‘Elite’’ board. It was not clear, however, that these sessions 
were called for the explicit purpose of reaching consensus. Consensus might 
have been the consequence of the session, arrived at in the process of ‘‘just 
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getting the facts’’ as an informant who was interviewed described the 
pre-board meeting sessions. Regardless, the tendency of this district to hold 
pre-meeting sessions and to call a great number of executive sessions attests 
to the fact that the public was excluded most of the time when decisions were 
actually being made. 

All the boards studies appeared to be involved in administrative decisions, 
some more than others. This action is typical of many small-town boards. Of 
the three districts in the study, the tribal school board appeared to be the least 
involved in administrative functions. The tribal school board used the 
expertise of their superintendent in matters involving professional decisions. 
This could have been due to the lack of board experience on the part of the 
tribal school board. The Woodsville school board appeared to have a 
positive relationship with their superintendent, while the Pinesville board 
did not, but each made many more administrative decisions than did the 
tribal board. 

Discrimination was found to exist between Indians and non-Indians in all 
the school boards. One of the reasons cited by informants was that the 
Indians had recently been receiving too many advantages. This is in sharp 
contrast to the usual situation in which the non-Indian population generally 
is rated superior to and receiving more advantages than the Indian. A present 
concern of the Anglo-white community is that the Coeur d’ Alene tribe may 
possess economic stability and eventually exert political influence over the 
combined Indian and non-Indian reservation population. 

Community interest or participation in education decisions was far from 
universal or continuous. The two public school boards regularly send out 
agendas to selected persons and had regularly scheduled meetings. As many 
as twenty-four and as few as three persons were observed in attendance at the 
meetings of these two boards. The tribal school was a contract school and 
had no legal obligation to involve the total community. They neither distrib- 
uted agendas nor held meetings at regularly scheduled times. Although tribal 
board members interacted with the tribal council, with selected members of 
the Indian community, and occasionally with parents of Indian students, 
they felt no obligation to involve parents of non-Indian pupils who attended 
the school or the total community. No more than three representatives of the 
Indian community were ever observed at a tribal school board meeting. 

When an Indian was elected to the Pinesville school board, there tended to 
be optimism that this person would represent Native American interests on 
the school board. However, there is evidence that this individual board 
member would join the school board culture, becoming a trustee-type 
representative rather than a delegate representative of the Native American 
community interests. Thus the Indian community would have little more 


representation than they had prior to the election of any Indian school board 
member. 
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Summary 


The elements used in describing and contrasting the Elite and Arena 
behaviors were basically characteristic of the boards studied. The frequent 
use of the closed meeting by the Woodsville school board and the Pinesville 
board’s strong involvement in the administration of the district are examples 
of these characteristics. The use of an ‘‘alien expert’’ superintendent by the 
tribal school board to handle administrative school procedures and open 
discussion of the issues are examples of their efforts to move toward Arena 
council behavior. However, their lack of a regular meeting date and time, 
their failure to publish an agenda, and their lack of interest in or ability to 
generate broad parent, let alone community, involvement indicates their 
predominantly Elite nature. 

The tribal board appeared to have limited authority. The chairman in- 
fluenced most of the board’s decisions, and the tribal council had ultimate 
authority; the other four board members usually followed the lead of the 
board chairman and the superintendent’s recommendations. The school’s 
lack of appropriate norms and guidelines also contributed to this situation. 
This condition at times resulted in states of ‘‘anomie,’’ a conflict between 
Elite and Arena norms, as identified in other studies. 


Conclusions 


The three boards studied exhibited different styles of governance in 
response to influences existing in the community. In the public boards the 
Native American demands were considered as long as the decision did not 
involve other than Indian funds or favor the Indians too much. There was a 
strong tendency to uphold the ‘‘guardian of the people’’ concept while 
making a decision. These decisions often were not in the best interests of the 
Native Americans. 

There was a definite lack of and resistance to Indian community board 
representation from both public school boards. This lack of representation 
had contributed to the establishment of an Indian-controlled tribal school on 
the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. The change resulted in the educational 
decisions being made by Indians, but did not necessarily improve communi- 
ty representation in the public schools or on the tribal board. School de- 
cisions did involve the tribal school board, comprised of Indian people and 
responsible to the tribal council, thus giving rise to additional Indian input. 
However, ultimate authority was held by the tribal council. Similarly non- 
Indians, although invited to participate in school activities, were excluded 
from the decision-making process. This rejection of non-Indian involvement 
is just as undemocratic as the rejection of Indian interests by the public 
school boards. The only non-Indian involved in decisions in the tribal school 
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was the superintendent, who was responsible for running the school and was 
seen was the ‘‘expert’’ employed by the board. As the tribal school board 
becomes more competent in school board matters and more sophisticated in 
school board behavior, the more confident the board will be in handling its 
own decisions. However, as long as the board is under the direction of the 
tribal council, the tribal school board will not possess the same governing 
authority affored to the public schools on the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation. 

This lack of reasonable authority in developing its budget, expending its 
funds, and developing its educational programs may create conflict as the 
board attempts to move toward Arena behavior. The basically Gemeinschaft 
nature of the Coeur d’Alene community and its conflict with the white 
community that dominates public education and other politics of the area 
may cause problems for this board in the future, unless both communities 
and the political councils that serve the area are able to internalize more 
Arena council values. 

In the past the Coeur d’Alene tribe was not in a position to exercise 
controls on the educational decision-making process throughout the reserva- 
tion. With increased economic prosperity and an increased awareness in 
exercising political power, the Coeur d’ Alene Indians are in a position rare 
among reservation communities. It is not feasible or possible for the non- 
Indian school boards in the community to continue to minimize community 
influences by ignoring Indian demands. The Native Americans on the Coeur 
d’ Alene Reservation are no longer an economically poor, powerless minor- 
ity group, but are now recognized as more economically stable, a powerful 
minority on their own reservation. This situation will continue to make a 
difference in the degree of educational influence exercised by the Native 
Americans on the reservation. At least on the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation, 
Native Americans are now in the position to begin to influence educational 
decision-making. 

Based on the models presented, several implications can be stated which 
may also be used as hypotheses for further research. These are: 

1. The Indian community is the sum total of the religious and cultural values 
that exist on the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation. 

. When an educational decision is made it becomes a part of that sum total 
of community values. 

. The Indian community’s influence of the public school board is only as 
strong as its direct relationship and interaction with officials in the 
district. 

. Unless Native Americans are members of a school board or the tribal 
council, they have little influence on educational decision-making on the 
Coeur d’ Alene Reservation. 

5. Outsiders perceive little conflict in the Native American community 
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regarding traditional ways versus more progressive means of attaining 

goals in the usual sense of Indian traditional-progressiveness. 

. Insiders perceive conflict in the Native American community regarding 
traditional ways versus more progressive means of attaining goals. 

. An Arena board without norms or guidelines to handle community values 
will have conflict and ultimately superintendent turnover, as demon- 
strated by the previous history of the Coeur d’ Alene tribal school. 

. As norms and guidelines are implemented on the tribal school board, 
there may be less open discussion on the board, and that board may move 
toward more Elite behavior. 

With respect to Native American influence in educational decision- 
making, a number of additional recommendations are suggested: 

1. The Native Americans on the Coeur d’ Alene Reservation need to learn 
how to influence education politics. This could be done through training 
sessions. They must: 

a. Understand their roles and duties as school board members; 

b. Understand the political system and how to use it for the Native 
Americans’ benefit; 

c. Conduct orientations for school board members and the community as 
a whole so that all will know what to expect from board members. 

. The tribal school and public school boards need to be instructed how to 
proceed in representing the total community. 

. The Johnson-O’ Malley parent advisory boards should not depend on the 
superintendent to represent them at the public school board meetings. 
They should establish direct liaison with the public school boards whom 
they advise. 

a. There should be a school board member on the Johnson-O’ Malley 
advisory board, and/or 

b. Someone from the Johnson-O’ Malley boards should be invited by the 
school board to sit with them (in a nonvoting capacity) in all de- 
liberations. 

. Native American education boards need to develop bylaws which es- 
tablish norms and procedures for the governance of local Indian educa- 
tion programs in schools enrolling Indian students. The bylaws should 
cover decision-making policy, community-school governance pro- 
cedures, proper staff hiring procedures, and program evaluation. 

The explanatory models and assumptions developed from the findings of 
this study should be considered as heuristic in nature. When using a small 
sample, such as the one used in this inquiry, one must be careful not to 
over-generalize the findings. However, these findings can be used as the 
basis for further investigation in the study of community influences in 
educational decision-making. 
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